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NEWS OF THE WERK. 


RetTurRNiNG health and parting crime occupy the town in con- 
junction, as the Cholera and the Bermondsey murder have done 
before : this week we have the thanksgiving and the execution— 
the common talk of Tuesday and the common duty of Thursday. 
It is not a very suitable combination, but so it happens in human 
affairs, that the good jostles with the bad, the base with the 
sublime ; the worst part of the evil, however, being always of our 
own manufacture. 

Murder, for instance, is a human product: the ignorance and 
bad training which occasion murder are the results of human mis- 
doing ; the brutal exhibition of Tuesday is an eminently human 
work. There is shame in the fact, but also hope; since the human 
origin of the evil, and our sense that it is evil, indicate that the 
riddance of it is in our own power. Efforts are made to effect a 
step in that direction, by preventing public executions; and to 
that end, Mr. Charles Dickens bestows his descriptive powers on 
the atrocious composition and demeanour of the crowd—its infa- 
mous characters, its gross pleasures, its unnatural levity. The 
benevolent novelist seems to regard the collection and the blood- 
relishing stimulation of such a crowd as the most revolting part 
of an execution; and he recalls a promise made by Sir George 
Grey, to consider the expediency of executing the extreme sen- 
tence of the law within the prison-walls. We can conceive that 
the gloomy mystery of such a mode might impart an imposing 
terror, which is assuredly wanting in the naked infliction of death. 
On the other hand, while we have amongst us such a tribe as 
that collected in Horsemonger Lane unredeemed, it is perhaps as 
well that it should be paraded occasionally in our view, lest we 
forget it even more completely than we do; and it should seem 
that a public execation is almost the only occasion for that sort. of 
conference between the public at large and the public of the New 
Cut or Mutton Hill—about the very worst occasion that could be. 
It is a horrid business in all its parts; but numbers are beginning 
to reflect upon it, and that is the first step to am>ndment—which 
will ultimately go beyond the British version of death by bow- 
string, a private hanging. 

In the other matter also numbers are beginning to reflect 
heslthily, and upon authority too. The Bishop of London has 
made an admirable use of the thanksgiving, in expounding the 





rationale of a practical piety. The enlightened Prelate shows 
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bow much of the parting pestilence was produced by Causes | 


which human care might have removed, and how a pious observ- 
ance of the Divine laws would save a recurrence of the visitation ; 
80 that if we neglect this duty, we refuse, with our eyes open, to 
be the obedient and true instruments of Providence. We scarcely 
have the right to give thanks if we will not work for the boon. 





The agricultural incident of the week is the interlude of the 
Drummond among the farmers: and as pregnant with instruction 


is it as one of Moliére’s comedies. Mr. Henry Drummond attends | 


& Protection meeting, to bestow his silent countenance; is in- 
Vited to make a speech, but declines; and then volunteers a 
Speech which is an explosive shell full of scettering truths. He 
rebuked the assembled Protectionists for their cant about de- 
fraudes rights, and the “stuff” about the treachery of Peel; he 
admitted the importance of his own party, but avowed that ir 
could not get on for want of men of commanding facu!ties—they 
had no first-rate leader, and the average men were jealous of 
being led by others no better than themselves; and he wound up 
this candid lecture with a plan for redeeming the National 
Debt, which is no other than Mr. Disraeli’s! It occurs to us 
that Mr. Drummond’s party fails to make way, not so much tor 
Want of a leader or head, as for want of any real, tanyible, prac- 
tical object. Inasmuch as it proposes not bing which can be done, 
the party is practically without any object at all, and has thus 
come a party without a purp»se: that is political annihilation. 
But yet there are things to be done, for which the leaders of the 
{Latest Eprrion. | 





“ Country party,” the advocates of “ protection for industry,” the 
“ farmer's friends,” or whatever they please to call themselves, are 
responsible while they do so call themselves. See what Mr. Weller 
announced at this very meeting—that there are in his county, men 
who are able to work, most anxious to work, yet unable to get work, 
and therefore leading a precarious life between starvation and de- 
predation. Thatis not confined to the county of Surrey ; it is so in 
all directions, from Inverness to Devonshire. Is not this an urgent 
and alarming state of matters? Yet we have this party without 
a purpose holding its meetings to fish for an object, and listening, 
edified, to the facetious pleasantries of the goodhumoured and 
sharp-witted censor-general. 





Amnesty and condemnation divide the attention of France at 
present. President Bonaparte has issued a partial amnesty for 
persons imprisoned on account of the insurrection in June 1848, 
by which seven out of twelve hundred are set free. The remain- 
ing tive hundred are in prison for “other offences"—mostly, 
however, of a sort collateral to the main offence, This step dis- 
pleases the extreme parties on both sides, Of the Conservatives 
it is a sheer defiance. To the Mountain it is a boon void for im- 
perfectness—that party demands the freedom of the other five 
hundred. But the important trait of the affair is the a!solute in- 
dependence assumed by the President: he “cuts” all parties in 
the Assembly, takes his own course, and makes a decived hit at 
popularity. 

The trial of the prisoners at Versailles, for the demonstration in 
June 1849, has had more curious incidents. The prisoners rested 
their defence on a paradox, and were condemned on a repartee. 
They pleaded by implication that there was no insurrection ; and 
it is clear from the evidence that no plot had been matured, al- 
though some of the leaders contemplated a plot if the opportunity 
should have turned up. But the conspiracy evaporated before it 
could be put together. The overt acts were incoherent impro- 
visations, ‘There was therefore no insurrection properly so-called, 
but only, if we may term it so, an insurgibility. The defence, 
however, rested on the abstract “right of insurrection,” which is 
said to be guaranteed by law! This is the national love of paradox 
surpassing the sublime. The Constitution does grandiloquently 
contide itself to “the patriotism and safe-keeping of all lrench- 
men”; and the Roman expedition was a clear violation of the 
clause which forbids intervention by arms against the people of a 
foreign state ; but the idea of pleading right to rebel, betore the 
tribunal of the powers that be, shows a wonderful reliance on the 
indigenous love of antithesis, Of course the Judge said, that 
the law could not recognize the right to rebel, and the Advocate- 
General very properly observed, that on the right to rebel against 
the Administration the National Assembly alone could decide. On 
which duplex repartee, upholding the administrative right to set 
the constitution at nought, the Judge refused to hear the defence 
out! He wished to appoint counsel to plead some other defence, 
more pleasing to the judicial mind : but the prisoners repudiated 
their defenders, and the advocates in court declined to detend the 
men agaist their will. Soe in the midst of some altercation with 
the accused, the Judge severally sentenced different parties to 
transportation and imprisonment. So much for the Constitution, 
or the guarantees of legal forms. No party in France really 
venerates either : the Constitution is but a programme, and the 
Code Napoléon is made a starting-point for eliminating a law 2 
converso. France is governed by the sword—openly at some seas 
sous, at other seasons by the sword sheathed with intrigue, 


Still we are forced to note, that not a week passes without some 
sign of trouble from different parts of our Colonial ewpire. The 
mischief is really more widely spread and more pregnant with 
danger than the English public can well be led to believe. The 
letier which Dr. Lang, of New South Wales, leaves for Ear! Grey 
on quitting the shores of England, cannot but be disagrecable 
to bis Lordship. Although rough in its language, and sec- 
tarian in some of its views, its main statements make a for- 
midable bill of impeachment—alarming because those statements 
cannot be pronounced false, Of the future, Dr, Lang takes the 
gloomiest view; looking, as many in Australia do, and a few 
perhaps in Downing Street, to nothing short of separation, We 
do not share his fears, but only because we believe it impossible 
that England can permit a continuance of the administration 
Which would unquestionably lead to that result in the end 

Labuan is a “ British dependency ” so recent and so small that 
Englishmen torget to reckon it among our possessions : if we may 
trust the accounts received through Singapore, only tov strong! 
confirmed indeed, official neglect is suffering the energetic Rujah 
Brovke to mingle the office of governor with the part of knight- 
errant, taking a savage lead in the warfare of savages, and reck- 
lessly pursuing his own advantage and glory. 
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From Canada we learn the disappointment of our anticipations 
that the question respecting the seat of Government would be set 
at rest: the government ¢s transferred to Toronto, which is te 
alternate with Quebec in the official favour. The colonists say 
that Lord Elgin is afraid, and the gossip of the papers makes him 
say that it is Lady Elgin who will not face Montreal again. If 
not dictated by personal feelings of that kind, the move is an act 
of spite so paltry as to bring the Government into contempt as 
much as sheer cowardice could do, As an act of policy it is bad, 
because it favours the Annexationists in Montreal, by giving 
them better grounds for their disaffection. Surely Ministers at 
home must Jeyin to perceive the utter untitness of their colleague 
in the colony for any post of command, and the troublous ten- 
dency of his foibles ? 


be Court. 


Tue Royal Family continue in the enjoyment of good health at Windsor: 
the Queen and Prince Albert take their early walks together; the Prince 
shoots, and the children ride about on their ponies and in carriages. 

The Queen and Prince Albert visited the Count and Countess de Neuilly 
at Claremont on Saturday. 

Prince Albert went to Birmingham on Monday morning, to inspect the 
exhibition of manufactures and art in that town. 

On Thursday, the day of general thanksgiving, her Majesty and the 
Prince Consort attended morning service in St. George’s Chapel. 

The Dutchess of Kent seems to be making a stay at the Castle. She | 
attended service at the parish-church in Windsor on Thursday. The pass- 
ing guests of successive days have been Sir Charles Wood, the Chevalier 
Bunsen, the Honourable and Reverend Edward Moore and his lady. 

The Queen Dowager continues much in the same state; passing nights of 
restlessness followed by languor, alternately with comfortable nights which 
“considerably refresh” her Majesty. Yesterday, the bulletin was— 

“The Priory, Nov. 16. 

“ The Queen Dowager passed the greater part of yesterday without much dis- 
comfort, but towards evening suffered considerably from oppression. After mid- 
night her Majesty had some quiet sleep, and is consequently refreshed this morning. 

* Davip Davies, M.D.” 

The prayers of the congregation of the Chapel Royal St. James's were 

desired for Queen Adelaide on Sunday last. 











The Ptletropolis. 

The Bishop of London issued a circular letter, on the 3d instant, to the 
clergy of his diocese, suggesting measures of practical piety to mingle with 
the national thanksgiving, in the same way that he issued a pastoral letter 
in December last suggesting a pious activity in the “use of means” to re- 
move physical causes which contributed to aggravate the malignity of the 








epidemic. The Bishop begins with a recapitulation of the advice he for- 
merly gave— 

“1 said, that while their first object should be to impress upon the minds of 
their people the necessity of an implicit trust in God, of an entire submission to 
His will, of increased degrees of seriousness, vigilance, and self-restraint, and of | 
frequency and fervour in prayer, it would also be an office of real piety and charity | 
to urge upon them the importance of endeavouring to remove all those physical 
causes which might invite the approach of disease and aggravate its malignity. I 
suggested, as a motive to such endeavours, that while we may not look for a blessing 
upon the resources and appliances of human skill if they are not employed in 
humble reliance upon the power and goodness of God, so neither, if we neglect to 
use all probable and practicable means of prevention and preservation, have we 
any reason to expect that He will specially interfere to rescue us from the con- 
sequences of our own negligence.” He then observes—* The importance of this 
caution has been painfully proved by the events of the last twelve months. The 
expected scourge has fallen upon us with awful severity, and has swept away from 
this vast metropolis at least 15,000 of its inhabitants. Judging from the unvary- | 
ing tenour of the reports made by the medical inspectors, and of other persons who | 
have watched the progress of that fatal disease, I do not hesitate to declare my be- 
lief, that by far the greater number of those who have fallen victims to the pesti- 
lence might, under God's blessing, have been saved from death, had timely and 
effectual measures been taken for cleansing and ventilating their dwellings, pre- 
venting their overcrowded state, and draining the courts and alleys in which they 
are situate,” 

Repeating a former observation, “that persons immersed in misery and filth 
are for the most part inaccessible to the motives and consolations of the gospel,” | 
he calls on his clergy “at once to take the work in hand, and show that the de- 
sired improvement is practicable to a great extent by the exertions of an active | 
and well-directed charity. . . . . You will, [ am persuaded, sce the propriety of | 
calling upon your congregation to contribute liberally of their worldly substance | 
on that occasion as a thauk-offering to Almighty God for their preservation from | 
that pestilence which has hurried so many thousands to their last account; and I 
venture to recommend that the alms then collected should be applied to the pro- 
motion of some well-considered plan for improving the dwellings of the labouring 
classes. . . . . Where the funds so raised are not sufficient for carrying out a 
local scheme for that purpose, they may be safely intrusted to ‘ The Society for 
Improving the Conditiun of the Labouring Classes,’ without fear of misapplica- 
tion or waste.” 

The Bishop concludes with an expression of his deep sense of the exemplary 
manner in which the clergy of his diocese, during the late most trying season, 
discharged their duties “ in visiting with unwearied assiduity and kindness the 
sick and dying, and in ministering, to the utmost of their power, both to the 
bodily and spiritual comfort of the sufferers.” “ Two only of their number have | 
fallen victims to that deadly disease which has carried off so many members of 
their flocks. Let us, who have been mercifully spared, show forth our thankful- 
ness by increased diligence in every work of piety and charity, that the Lord when 
He cometh may find us so doing.” 

Thursday, the day appointed by the Queen's proclamation for a so- 
lemn national thanksgiving, was kept as a close holyday throughout 
the Metropolis, and so far as we have heard throughout the country 
generally. In London, it was in all respects like Sunday; the bad 
weather towards the latter part of the day contributing to the de- 
serted aspect of the streets. ‘The churches were well filled. A great 
number of the sermons preached on the occasion were noted in the 
newspapers of Friday morning. At St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Bishop of 


| they were compelled. 


a 
in a sanatory sense the injunction to “ wash and be clean.” There were g 
few exceptions, in which the pastors expressly deprecated any natural jp. 
terpretation of the pestilence,—as Archdeacon Hale did in the afternoon gt 
St. Paul's Cathedral; but the great majority of the pulpit addresses took 
their tone from the Bishop's letter. “The deliverance,” said Mr. Dale, jy 
the church of St. Pancras, “ought to be regarded as a voice that called 
from the graves of those who had been swept away,” enjoining us to com. 
bat the malignant influences around us, and especially to rescue the poor 
from the morbid influences to which they are exposed— 

“ He who sought deliverance, what deliverance had he but to perform his duty? 
He was called upon to promote the removal or mitigation of the predisposing 
causes of disease on the one hand, and of pauperism on the other. Whatever 
evils had grown up through man’s neglect ought to be obviated through man’s 
exertions. The experience of the recent visitation had given an importance, inte. 
rest, and dignity to sanatory science, which it was to be hoped would confer perma. 
nent benefits on the community.” 

At the Royal Chapel of the Savoy, Mr. Forster very forcibly pointed g 
further moral— 

“ The physical condition of the labouring classes is the black spot upon Eng. 
lish society, which must be removed, or worse things must come; we shall be 
punished yet seven times more for our sin. Days of severe trial may be at hand 
for our country, and let not the poor have cause to say that the rich are not really 
Christians. If the late pestilence should prove a means of drawing attention to 
this great and crying evil, and of ultimately removing it, then it will be justly re- 
membered as the most blessed visitation that ever fell upon a people.” 

In most of the churches liberal collections were made on behalf of the 
poor who had suffered by the cholera. 


It is rumoured that Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey, Commissioner of the 
City Police, is to succeed Sir Charles Rowan as Chief Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police; Sir Charles being about to retire, from the delicate 
state of his health—Daily News. 

At a Court of the City Commissioners of Sewers, on Tuesday, it was 
unanimously resolved that the men employed by the Commission in work- 
ing the sewers should receive their day’s pay for Thursday, the day of 
general thanksgiving, as though they had performed their usual work on 
that holyday. 

It is proposed to raise a fund for the erection of a church, as a thank. 
offering, in the parish of Lambeth. The district of the parish for which 
the church is designed has a population of 22,000, with church-accommoda- 
tion for less than 3,000. 

The parish of St. Pancras has rejected, by a majority of 89 to 70, a mo- 
tion “that the Act of 9th and 10th Victoria, for tie encouragement of 
baths and washhouses, be adopted.” The rejection was founded on a view 
of the “ present state of the parish finances,” which rendered it unsafe to 
mortgage the rates till the parish have unquestionable evidence of the safe 
working of the system in other parishes. 


The Law Amendment Society resumed its ordinary meetings, at the 
rooms in Regent Street, on Monday night. The failure of the law classes, 
commenced some time since by the Inns of Court, and the project of a Law 
School open to the public at large, were brought under discussion by Mr. 
James Stewart. 

Mr. Stewart recapitulated the circumstances under which the law professorships 
were appointed ; and showed from documentary evidence, which he quoted in mi- 
nute detail, that the original intentions with which the scheme had been set on 
foot were not carried out in regard to examinations and prizes: and too true it 
was, that the plan, as it had been actually carried into practice, was un-ucce-sful, 
[ This does not apply to the lectures at Gray’s Inn, which we believe are to be con- 
tinued. ] Professorships had been established in most civilized countries for the im- 
parting of general legal knowledge; but, although lectures had been successfully 
delivered both at the Universities and in London, yet no institution exists for the 
purpose of teaching all the branches of the law. He therefore submitted, that such 
a duty would be an appropriate and fitting one for the Law Amendment Societ 
to undertake. He invited the Society to use its influence to found a Law Sct - 
for the purpose of teaching the law in all its departments, and affording to everybody 
who chose to attend, an opportunity of learning the rules which govern his pro- 
perty and liberty, bis own rights and the rights of others. He would let in not 
only law students but the public; and the teaching should be of a practical kind 
—not dependent on rules or prescribed modes, but working in the way and by the 
means which should seem best to the particular lecturer—by oral or written com- 
munications, by examination, and free conversation between the lecturer and the 
classes. He took pains to show that law could be taught in this way. 

In conclusion, Mr. Stewart read a letter from Lord Brougham, cordially ap- 
proving the plan; offering 251. towards the prizes, and intimating his own wil- 
lingness to volunteer a course of lectures on Constitutional Law. 

The chairman of the meeting, Mr. Spence, Q.C., gave some additional 
and authoritative explanations. 

He had been appointed the Professor of Equity to Lincoln’s Inn. He delivered 
written lectures in term, and after term made examinations. Attendance on the 
lectures was made compulsory ou candidates for the bar, but the examinations 
were voluntary. About eighteen or nineteen originally attended—some because 
He found that those who attended the voluntary examina- 
tion made great progress; but at the end of a year, the attendance being made 
voluntary only, only eight or nine continued. These Mr. Spence contiuued to 
teach round the table in the Chancellor's private room. He never met young 
men more regular in attendance, or more devoted to study; and, from the intel- 


| ligence they displayed, he was of opinion that not one of them would finish the 


course without possessing a greater amount of legal knowledge than is commonly 
acquired in five years at the bar, The experiment was in fact eminently success- 
ful so far as the teaching of this branch of the law went: but the numbers not 
having been adequate, it would scarcely be justifiable to continue the professor- 
ship. It was therefore quite open to the Law Amendment Society to take up the 
matter where it had been dropped by the Inns of Court. 

On the formal motion of Mr. Stewart, his proposal was unanimously re- 
ferred to a Committee for examination and report. 


Manning and his wife were executed, in front of Horsemonger Lane Gaol, at 
nine o'clock on Tuesday morning. Preparations had been carried on for at least 
two days previously; most extensively outside of the prison: for some days the 
neighbourhood had been crowded, and on Sunday the eddying stream of passen- 
gers never ceased: the beer-shops especially were crowded: the appearance of 
the neighbourhood was that of a great fair. On Saturday, a complaint was made 
before the Southwark Magistrate by Mr. Rowe, the Chaplain of the Gaol, that 
scaffolds had been erected in front of the neighbouring houses, not only within 


N EWS. ched from a verse in the Psalms—* Oh that man would praise 


* . . . p ge ens als ‘4 i re : Way; at u F these were mani- 
his goodness, and for his wonderful works to the children of | t! gardens but also protruding over the footway ; and many of these were 


. festly so ill-constructed as to be dangerous. The Police-officers were ordered to 
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move those structures which intruded upon the public way, and to serve notices 
upon people who had put up scaffuldings on unenclosed private ground. Many of 
the latter class, however, defied the law notices, and the penalties which will en- 
sue. On Sunday there was a brisk trade in these seats, and in the letting of the 
windows, which commanded high prices. On Monday, strong barriers were 
erected in the street, to check the swaying of the crowd; and a force of five hun- 
dred Policemen were stationed on the ground to preserve order. As the day ad- 
vanced, the dismal structure which sustained the gallows rose to view: it had been 


| 


erécted on the roof of “ a low square tower” which rises from the flat roof of | 


the entrance-lodge, a building about forty feet high in the middle of the North 


boundary-wall of the prison. Towards Monday evening, especially towards mid- | 


night, immense crowds of men and women, many of them with children, and 
many of the women bearing children in arms, poured into the place, and con- 
tinued to do so till dsylight. It is estimated that at last fifty thousand 

rsons were collected. “The hum of their blended voices, mingled together 
and swelling on the ear throughout the long dark night, told distinctly what 
bad brought them there. 
sembled multitudes had massed themselves together was sufficiently striking. 


As morning dawned, the manner in which the as- | 





times.” Spite of Manning's deprecations, she ran on to disclose her “ plan.” “I 
shall frequently ask him here to dinner, and go to his house very often, to endeavour 
to ascertain the amount of money he has in his possession, as also the number of 
railway shares he has,” She added, “ She was quite certain he had foreign bonds to 
the amount of 4,000/., which she herself could dispose of, as there was no name to 
them.” The reader knows how closely she carried out these features of her scheme, 
On one of her visits to O'Connor, he was drunk; showed her all his scrip and 
bonds; and told her he had made a will leaving her 1,300; but she said she 
felt sure, “ what the old villain said was a great lie”; she was “ quite contented ” 
now she had seen the amount of his wealth, and said—* Now I shall begin to get 
things ready to cook his goose.” Manning besought her to banish such thouzhts, 
especially as lie had the offer of a good situation just then, with Messrs. Gover 
the stationers of High Holborn; but she forbade him to take the situation, and 
locked up his hat and coat to prevent him from going to take it; saying, “ You 
fool, you will never be able to save the amount which I shall by murdering that 
O'Connor.” She bought the fire-shovel, and herself dug the grave, finishing it 
about three weeks before the murder; and when O'Connor walked over it, and 


| noticed it, she told him it was a drain that the men came irregularly to build. 


Taking up their station on the carriage-way, in front of and rather to the West- | 


ward of the entrance of the gaol, were the dregs and oifsvourings of the popula- 


| 


tion of London; the different elements that composed the disorderly rabble crew | 
being mingled together in wild and unsightly disorder,—the ‘navvy’ and Irish | 
labourer smoking clay pipes and muzzy with beer, pickpockets plying their light- | 


fingered art, little ragged boys climbing up P sts, and standing on some dangerous 
elevation, or tumbling down again, and disappearing among the sea of heads. 
From that great seething mass there rises a ceaseless din of sounds and war of 
tongues—voices in every note, sbrill whistles, and slang calls. The clatter and 
uproar of this Babel never ceased for a moment. Now it was a fainting-fit, then a 
fight, and again the arrest of a thief; but there was always something to keep up 
the excitement.” 
and the roar of voices more distinct, occasionally swelling into a chorus to the 
burden of some vulgar doggerel, which the depraved multitude caught up with 
avidity and chanted forth with stentorian lungs. The cateall and the thieves’ 
whistle occasionally rose sharp and clear above the hubbub of the crowd. A con- 
siderable portion of the multitude, however, took no part in these noisy excesses, 
“ This remark, we regret to add, will not apply to the more favoured sightseers 
whose purses had enabled them to secure places in the adjoining houses. In many of 
these habitations, the boisterous mirth of revelry was heard throughout the night; 
and large parties, including those whose position in society might have induced 
them to avoid appearing in such a character, were constantly ob-erved parading 
the gardens in front of Winter Terrace.” It was noticed that some among the 


As the morning dawned, the spectators became more impatient, | 


Carrying on her “ plan,” she got Massey to write to O'Connor invitations in her 
name to meet himself and his sister, at a time when the sister was not in town. 
In consequence of one of these, O'Connor was at Minver Place on the 26th of 
July, and his murder was to have taken place then; but while Mrs. Manning was 
out of the room, O'Connor was frightened by Manning's description of an action 
for defamation which he proposed to bring against two men at Taunton, and left the 
house. When Mrs. Manning found he was gone, she hastily dressed and pursued 
him; and said to him, “ Patrick, what makes you leave in such a mean way?” 
He replied, that he felt a firm conviction Manning meant to “ entrap him,” in 
the same way with the men at Taunton. She returned in a very excited state, 
and said to Manning—* You cur-hearted villain, you have prevented me car- 
rying out my plan. You will stand for it, for it never will be found out. 

am now quite certain he will never come here again.” To the question, 


| what would become of her soul if she committed an act of murder, she answered, 
| “ We have no soul; after we are dead we are like a lump of clay, and there is 
| no more thought of us, and we shall never suffer hereafter for murdering that 


more respectable parts of the assemblage watched the proceedings with levelled | 


opera-glasses. 

The behaviour of the two prisoners was characteristically distinguished to the 
last. Mr. Rowe, the Chaplain, who was frequent in his visits to the prisoners, ob- 
tained from Manning a so-called confession, not varying greatly from his previous 
stories, but somewhat more candid and explanatory. Mrs. Manning adhered to 
her assertion that the murder was committed by a young man from Guernsey 
whilst she had gone to O'Connor's house. She made no response to the Chaplain’s 
exhortation for some token of repentance or contrition. In fact, she seems to have 
ignored the whole subject of religion. Both the prisoners passed an indifferent 
night. Manning probably did not sleep at all, but was restless and changeful in 
his demeanour. He read Psalins, wrote autographs for the turnkeys, obtained 
leave to walk in the prison-yard in the morning, went into the chapel, and in 
other ways betrayed his restless uneasiness. 
Manning was brought into the chapel, and seated herself on the same bench with 
her husband, with only two watchers intervening between them. “ I hope,” suid 
Manning, leaning towards his wife and addressing her, “ you are not going to de- 
part this life with animosity. Will you kiss me?” She replied, that she had no 
animosity towards him; and, leaning towards him, they kissed each other. The 
sacrament was administered to them by Mr. Rowe; and they again kissed and 
embraced each other several times; Manning saying to his wile, “I hope we shall 
meet in heaven.” Time passed, and the executioner stepped forward. Manniog 
had several times asked his attendants whether he should suffer pain at the mo 
ment of death, and appeared to dread that he should suffer much. He repeated 
the question to the executioner. “ Calcraft said, it he would keep himself still, he 
would suffer no pain at all; au assurance which seemed to give the culprit 
considerable satistaction.” In the pinioning of Mrs. Manning a longer tine 
was occupied than in the same process with her husband. When the cords 
were applied to bind her arms, her great natural strength forsook her for 









man.” Ina few days she renewed her invitations; and O'Connor was expected 
again to dinner, but did not receive the note in time: he appeared late in the 
evening, with his friend Walsh, and the incidents oceurred which Walsh mentioned 
in his evidence. No meation is made in the “ confession ” of dragging O'Connor's 
beverage or tobacco; it is simply stated that “he appeared drunk.” Another in- 
vitation was sent to him on the fatal morning of the 9th, and Mrs. Manning posted 
it herself, for certainty of delivery. O'Connor came at ten minutes past five. 
“She had laid the table for five, with dish-covers and everything down. Nothing 
had been prepared in the way of food. When he entered the house, he asked 
where Mr. and Miss Massey were; and my wife said, they were up-stairs dressing 


| for dinner. He then inquired how long they had been up-stairs. My wife replied, 


About half-past eight o'clock, Mrs. | 


a moment, and she was nearly fiinting; but a little brandy brought her round | 


again, and she was pinioned without any resistance, Caleraft then wished 
her to resume a cloak which she wore on entering the chapel; but she declined 
doing so. She drew from her pocket a black silk handkerchief, and at her 
request was blindfolded with it. Some of the attendant women shedding tea 
Mrs. Manning said, with great coolness, “ Do not cry, but pray for me.” 
procession moved from the chapel to the scaffold; and it is remarked that the 
pair walked over their own graves, as O'Connor had done. Mrs. Manuaing’s step 
was slow from her being blindfolded, but it was firm and unfaltering. Manning 
could searcely ascend the long stairs to the roof of the prison, so weak and tre 
bling were his limbs. 

As the two came upon the scaffold, some inarticulate bursts of dislike came 
from the crowd, and the noise was then hushed. Manning was dressed in a su‘t 
of black, with his shirt-collar turned loosely over. Mrs. Manning was dressed in 
a black satin gown; she wore a black lace veil over her head, and had bestowed 
every care upon her personal appearance. The man turned away trom the crowd, his 
face ghastly pale, his bearing feeble and depressed. The woman mounted the 
steps firmly, and when placed under the gallows stood as immoveable as a statue, 
Still solicitous for ber spiritual welfare, the Chaplain approached, and asked if 
she had anything to say to him: “ Nothing,” she replied, “but to thank you 
much for all your kindness” Twice the pair shook hands; once when they ap- 
peared together under the gallows, and again at the last when both stood ready 
for the drop, and a turnkey joined their hands. Manning's limbs moved a little 
as he hung; the woman's body did not stir after the drop. 














In his “confession,” Manning states, that on returning from Jersey about the 
5th of last April, he found that his wite had engaged the house at Minver Place, 
on O'Connor's promise to be her lodger; but after the house had been entered, and 
O'Connor had slept there one night, he altered his mind and would not stay—he 
feared that * Manning might come home drank some night and make a disturb- 
ance with him.” This disappointment enraged Mrs. Manning. She reminded 
O'Connor that it was not the first time he had deceived her in the same way—he 
had induced her to take a house at H iggerstone, whereby 1002. was lost, and the 
house in the Mile-end Road, whereby more money was lost: “She was the same 
as her own poor father was, who despised a man whose word he could not depeud 
on, and she herself would sooner see the Devil enter than one on whose word she 
could not rely.” She summoned O'Connor to the County Court for what she con- 
sidered due to her—three weeks’ lodging, and he caine aud paid the money, and 
tried to pacify her. In talk, Manning hinted at legal proceedings against lim for 
some alleged defamation of character: O'Connor deprecated the idea, and almost 
With tears usseverated his csteem for Manning; and at last they shook hands. 
But when he was gone, Mrs. Manning said—* That old villain has been the cause 
of my losins much money; and I am determined, as I am a living woman in this 
room, to have my revenge upon him.” Manning asked what she meant? Sh 
Teplied, “1 will shoot him, if 1 am hanged for it, as he has deceived me so many 





they had only just gone up—they saw him come tothe door. At this time Massey 
was not ia the house, nor was his sister even in London; and even to the present 
hour it is my belief that she has never seen London at all. My wife asked 
O'Connor to go down stairs and wash his hands; which he declined. She said, 
* Patrick, Miss Massey is a very particular young la He had then been in the 
house twenty minutes. My wife pressed him to go cowa and wash his hands; 
and I heard him go down the stairs, being at the time in my bedroom washing, 
In about a minute after he had descended, I heard the report of a pistel. My 





| wife then came up to me and said, ‘Thank God, I have made him ail right at 


last: it never will be found out, as we are on such exceedingly good terms. No 
one will ever have the least suspicion of my murdering him.’ I replied, ‘1 am 
quite certain you will be hanged for this act.’ She replied, ‘It will not be you 
who will bave to suffer; it will be me.’ After shooting him, she said, ‘I think 
no more of what I have done than if I had shot the cat that is on the wall.” Upon 
her coming to me up-stairs, she insisted on my going down immediately; and on 
my reaching the kitchen, | found O'Connor resting on the grave: he moaned; and, 
as L never hiked him very well, 1 battered in his skull with the ripping-chisel. [The 
crowbar. ] She took from his trousers-pocket the keys of bis trunk and cash-box; 
aud within ten minutes after the murder, viz. twenty minutes to six, sie put on 
her bonnet and mantle and proceeded to his house. I then said, it would be im- 
possible for me to stay ia the house; and I went out into the garden, and smoked 
a pipe on the wall, aad conversed with the landlord of the next house, and went 
into his out-house to make a purchase of some rice he had there. My wife re- 
turned from O'Connor's, letting herself in with the street-door key. This was 
about twenty minutes to eight p.m. She appeared much excited, and said, ‘I 
have the whole of the sliares and the bonds with me.’” She sorted the securities, 
and finding she had not the foreign bonds, said she would go again next day, 
greatly excited at being again unable to fiud them. 
scrip; and oa his objecting, that he must forge 
r sale, she replied, “ The man is dead, so 





l back 
She told Manning to sell the 


# name and give some days’ notice f 


She went, and came 










there can be no ¥ ss against you "—and told him he could “ raise money” on 
the shares. He it to Messrs. Killick the sharebrokers’, obtained the money 
formerly mentione!, and took it to his wife. She then gave him other shares to 
do the same with, but he demurred; she became excited, and insisted; he pre- 


h the false statement that the brokers 
ie till next week: she wondered, and doubted if he had 
Going out again, when he returned she said 
thought were Custombouse- 


tended to comply, went out, and returned w 
would not make the adva 
been to a broker, but said no more. 
that two men head called after O'Connor, who she 


ollicers. He told her they were inen in pursuit, and as sure as she was a woman 
they would apprehend them for the crime: she said, ‘* Don’t say that, or I shall 
faint.” During dinner, she counselled Lim to go to Bainbridge and agree for the 
sale of the furniture—they would leave the country together: he went, and when 
he returned she had fled, leaving him penniless. 

After detailing the flight and apprehension of Manning as they have already 
been described, the “ confession” recurs to the day of the murder, and proceeds 
as fullows—* After the return of my wife from O'Connor's lodgings, she went 


down stairs, and with a large pair of scissors cut off the clothes from the corpse, 
and burnt them, together with a pair of Albert slippers, which O'Connor had on 











| when murdered, This occupied Thursday night and part of the following morn- 
ing. After removing the clothes from the corpse, she obtained a strony cord, 
with which we tied the legs back to the haunches. After doing so, we put the 
lime on the body, mak it wet; and then we put in the earth; and were en- 


until midnight, at which time the burial of the 











ga ed in treading down the grave 

body was not quite completed. We rose between five aad six o'clock next morn- 

ing, and finished the concealment of the body between ten and eleven. W it 

was all over, she remarked—‘ Thank God, all is right; uo one will think of look- 
| ing for him here; the lime will destroy the body ia less than a fortnigh . She 

had obtaived a pint and a half of vitriol ab ut ten days before this, at a shop in 
























Bermondsey Street, and this was poured upon the body before the lime was ap 
plied. 5 l said how h ippy » was in having pat away one cf the gre atest 
old villains in the world. She expressed her intention of remaining in the house 
for twelve months, and of putting the money she had obtained out in railway 
shares. She advi-ed me now to take the situation at Messrs. Gover's, as said 
if we left the house it would excite suspicion. She added, ‘ If any one comes to 
inquire after O'Connor, let me answer, for I have the nerve of a horse.’ | also 
said, that if the murder was ever found out, I should be the cause of it, through 
my want of firme ‘If it is found out,’ she added, * you will stand in the 
sane position as myself, because you assisted in the murder; but if any ate 
tempts to take me, I will first blow his brains out, and then my own.’ She spoke 





iepeatedly of the French Revolutioa, and lamented the many brave young men 
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who had lost their lives in it. She said she would rather die herself than not 
make money. She regretted that she had not read prayers over the body. 
asked her what the object of doing so could be: to which ske answered, that she 
should pray to God to forgive him his sins. She said she should not like to look 
at his face again; and, allading to the Misses Armes, she said, ‘ These old maids 
have lost a good Jodger; and as I could not bear them, I am glad he is gone.’ If 
any suspicion arose, she said she would leave town in the costume of a widow, 
wearing her hair plain, and not in curls.” 

In conclusion, Manning stated that his wife had formerly threatened that she 
would go to Weymouth and shoot his sister, in consequence of some family dis- 
putes which had occurred. 


The Zimes publishes the following letter, addressed to that journal imme- 
diately after the execution, by Mr. Charles Dickens. 

“ Sir—I was a witness of the execution at Horsemonger Lane this morning. I | 
went there with the intention of observing the crowd gathered to bebuld it; and I | 
had excellent opportunities of doing so, at intervals all through the night, and 
continuously from daybreak until after the spectacle was over. 

“ T do not address you on the subject with any intention of discussing the 
abstract question of capital punishment, or any of the arguments of its opponents 
or advocates. I simply wich to turn this dreadful experience to some account for 
the general good, by taking the readiest and most public means of adverting to 
an intimation given by Sir George Grey in the last session of Parliament, that 
the Government mi be be induced to give its support to a measure making the 
infliction of capital punishment a private solemnity within the prison-walls, 
(with such guarantees for the last sentence of the law being inexorably and surely 
administered as should be satisfactory to the public at large,) and of most 
earnestly beseeching Sir George Grey, as a solemn duty which he owes to society, 
and a responsibility which he cannot for ever put away, to originate such a legis- 
lative change himself. 

“T believe that a sight so inconceivably awful as the wickedness and 
levity of the immense crowd collected at that execution this morning, could 
be imagined by no man, and could be presented in no heathen land un- 
der the sun. The horrors of the gibbet, and of the crime which brought 
the wretched murderers to it, faded in my mind before the atrocious 
bearing, looks, and language, of the assembled spectators. When I came 
upon the scene at midnight, the shriliness of the cries and howls that were raised 
from time to time, devoting that they came from a concourse of boys and girls 
already assembled in the best places, made my blood ran cold. As the night went 
on, screeching and laughing, and yelling in strong chorus of parodies on Negro 
melodies, with substitutions of ‘ Mrs. M g’ for *S h,’ and the like, were 
added to these. When the day dawned, thieves, low prostitutes, ruffians and vaga- 
bonds of every kind, flocked on to the ground, with every variety of offensive and 
foul behaviour. Fightings, faintings, whistlings, imitations of Punch, brutal 
jokes, tumultuous demonstrations of indecent delight when swooning women were 
dragged out of the crowd by the Police with their dresses disordered, gave a new | 
zest to the general entertainment. When the sun rose brightly—as it did—it 

ilded thousands upon thousands of upturned faces, so inexpressibly odious in their 

rutal mirth or callousness, that a man had cause to feel ashamed of the shape 
he wore, and to shrink from himself, as fasbioned in the image of the Devil. When 
the two miserable creatures who attracted all this ghastly sight about them were 
turned quivering into the air, there was no more emotion, no more pity, no more 
thought that two immortal souls had gone to judgment, “no more restraint in any 
of the previous obscenities, than if the nameot Christ had never been heard in this | 
world, and there were no belief among men but that they perished like the beasts. | 

“T have seen, habitually, some of the worst sources uf general contamination 
and corruption in this country, and I think there are not many phases of London 
life that could surprise me. I am solemnly convinced that nothing that ingenuity | 
could devise to be done in this city, in the same compass of time, could work such 
ruin as one public execution; and I stand astouuded and appalled by the wicked- 
ness it exhibits. I do not believe that any community can prosper where such a 
scene of horror and demoralization as was enacted this morning outside Horse- 
monger Lane Gaol is presented at the very doors of good citizens, and is passed 
by, unknown or forgotten, And when, in our prayers and thanksgivings for the 
season, we are humbly expressing before God our desire to remove the moral evils 
of the land, I would ask your readers to consider whether it is not a time to think 
of this ove, and to root it out. 

“1 ain, Sir, your faithful servant, 








Cuarves Dickens.” 


Three charges originating in the execution of the Bermondsey murderers were 
brought before the Southwark Magistrate on Tuesday. Hannah Manning was 
accused of threatening to kill Ann Collins, They had known each other pre- 
viously; Collins had reproached Manning with her likeness, in name and violent 
disposition, to the female convict; the two had come into collision in the crowd, 
and a squabble and fight arose: Hannah threatened to stab Ann—* she would 
swing for her at Horsemonger Lane Gaol, on the same drop as her namesake 
Maria Manning.” It appeared that both parties were in the wrong; so Mr. Bur- 
rell disinissed the complaint, advising the ladies to be more temperate for the 
future. 

Elizabeth Howe, a respectable-looking young woman, was charged with being 
insane and intending to commit suicide. After the execution, she had attempted 
to swallow something from a phial; a policeman knocked the phial out of her 
hand ; she became very violent, exclaiming that she was one of Manning's sisters, 
that he had been unjustly condemned, and that she was determined to die with 
him. It appeared that in reality she was in nowise related to the convict: she 
has respectable friends at Birmingham; but she had been in the neighbourhood of 
the gaol all night: it appeared that she was of unsteady mind. Mr. Burrell, 
after an admonition, directed Sergeant Watkins to convey her to her relatives. 

The other case was one of watch-stealing, and ended in the committal of the 
thief. 

A woman lost her life in the crowd. Catherine Read, young and married, was 
employed in a warehouse near the place of execution, but had no need to get into 
the crowd to reach her workshop; she was standing in the mob in Swan Street; 
about nine o'clock, there was a movement and a frightful pressure, with shouts 
and screams, and Read was forced against a timber barrier. In a state of insensi- | 
bility, she was conveyed to the hospital, and there died. At the Coroner's inquest 
it appeared that she perished of serous apoplexy, arising from great pressure; | 
and a blood-vessel was ruptured near the stomach. 


The Court of Exchequer, on Tuesday, refused the application of the defendants | 
in the case Wakley versus Cook and Healey for a new trial of the action for libels 
in the Medical Times, on the conduct of the plaintiff in his character of Coroner | 
at the inquest on White, the soldier who died at Hounslow Barracks after a severe | 
flogging. ‘The application was chiefly grounded on an alleged misdirection at the | 
triul by Chief Baron Pollock, At the inquest, Mr. Wakley refused to take the | 
evidence of the military authorities and of Dr. Warren, and the detendapts iim- | 
puted the conduct to corrupt motives. The defendant alleged that the Chief | 
Baron directed the Jury that the practice was usual with all Coroners,—which 
was incorrect: but it seemed that the Judge only mentioned the Coroners of Mid- 
dlesex, of whom the fact was true; and the lesser usage equally with a wider one 
removed the ground of imputation. The Court took occasion to state, that the 
usage of the Middlesex Coroner was founded on the grossest misconception of a 
Coroner's cuty. “ No one was in a state of accusation betore a Coroner, and he 
ought to tuke the evidence of any one; only cautioning those parties who ung ht 
herestter turn out to be implicated, not to inculpate themselves, uuless they so | 
please.” 





The law restricting the sale of exciseable liquors before one o'clock on Sunda 
applies generally to the steamers on the river; but the long-voyage steamers are 
exempted. The halfpenny short-trip steam-boats evade the law by colourably 
taking out licences for long voyages, and then they sell liquors to their low class of 
passengers with so little restriction that worshipers coming from the churches at 
one o'clock are shocked and annoyed by the brutalities of drunkards reeling from 
the decks. It seems also that there is some crotchet which restricts the operation 
of the law to boats “ moored at the piers,” leaving them untouched while moving 
in mid-channel. The Police have summoned the parties who originate the 
nuisance, without immediate success; but the Lord Mayor said he would wait on 
the Chairman of the Board of Excise on the subject. 

An inquest was he!d on Saturday on the body of Thomas Hall, the warder in 
Millbank Penitentiary, who was killed by the prisoner Francis. Most of the 
criminating facts were seen by a prisoner in the cell next to that of Francis. In 
the routine of duty, Mr. Hall had let Francis out, and walked before him across g 
corridor. Francis lifted a piece of earthenware which he bore in his hand, struck 
Mr. Hall a blow on the head, that brought him to the ground, and then repeated 
his blows. Mr. Hall cried for mercy, and crawled into his room; Francis replied, 
he would kill him—followed him into his room, and further blows were heard: 
assistants, roused by the cries of the other prisoners, then came to the spot, found 
Mr. Hall insensible on the floor with his skull beaten in, and the prisoner with 
the bloody piece of earthenware still in his hand. It did not appear that the pri- 
soner had any enmity against Hall; but Francis bad been heard to complain of 
his diet, and Hall had replied that his complaint would be attended to by Dr 
Baly in the prisoner's turn. ir of scissors wrenched in two, and sharpened 
to points, was founded concealed on the prisoner. The verdict was “ Wilful 
murder ” against Francis. 

The Patent Kamptulicon Works, at Greenwich, were entirely destroyed by fire 
last Saturday morning. The article manufactu was caoutchouc, and the 
large quantity in the place made the fire exceedingly fierce. 


The Probinces. 

A meeting of the Protectionists of West Surrey, held at Guildford on Satur- 
day, was characterized by much diversity of counsels. The formal objects 
of the meeting were explained by the Chairman, Mr. Thomas Lyon Thur- 
loe, to be, first, to consider whether it was advisable to continue the com- 
mittee appointed about six months ago for the purpose of watching a bill 
called the “ Local Acts Assessment Bill,” expected to be brought into Par- 
liament by the Government; and secondly, to discuss the present disastrous 
condition of the agricultural interest, with a view to the adoption of some 
measures for its amelioration. The Chairman, with Mr. Evelyn, M.P., Mr. 
Henry Drummond, M.P., Mr. Rowland Goldhawk, and Mr. Weller, were 
the chief speakers. Mr. Thurloe, dwelling on the special pressure upon the 
agricultural interest by the excess of local taxation, declared his concur- 
rence with those who thought it advisable to get rid of local burdens both 
in county and town— 

The burdens which seem most oppres-ive are the poor-rate in the country, and 
the window-tax in the towns. He also spoke of a tax in towns to provide land 
for extramural interments. The poor-rate consists of extraneous payments, per- 
manent charges, and casual charges: the first two items, amounting together to 
about three millions sterling, he would throw on the Consolidated Fund; the ether 
item, namely, the casual charges, amounting to about five millions sterling, he 
would defray as at preseut, but according to more equitable rating than now ex- 
ists. The window-tax, and the proposed tax for extramural burials, amounting 
to about two millions, he would also charge on the Consolidated Fand. Thus he 
would charge about five millions altogether on the Consolidated Fund; avd he 
would meet this, first, by a reduction in the expense of collecting the revenue; se- 
condly, by a reduction in the general expeuses of the country; and, thirdly, by an 
import-duty on all foreign products which do not now pay. He would exempt from 
this import-duty the Colonies. Few persons were aware of the immense amount 
spent in collecting the revenue. The total sum expended in the collection of Cus- 
toms, Excise, Stamp-daties, &c., deducting the drawback contributed for the Su- 
perannuated Fund, was 5,870,832. By a reduction of this enormous sum and 
the other modes he had mentioned, much more would be realized than would meet 
the additional charge upon the Consolidated Fund of 5,000,000/. 

Mr. Weller testified to the distress of tenant-farmers and labourers— 

He would indeed be very sorry for the labourers to fall into the state they were 
in in 1829. He regretted, however, that it was his conviction that that state was 
not now far distant. The greatest pleasure of his life now was to get away from 
home; for when at home he saw scenes which would rend the beart of any man, 
even though it were made of stone. That morning, fifteen men had been to him 
for work ; fourteen of them had not struck a stroke for two months. How long 
must such a frightful state of things coutinue? le would ask the Magis- 
trates, if there were any present, if they could be surprised when they heard of 
men poaching and stealing turnips and potatoes? How were these poor persons 
else to live? The men who had been to him that morning said,“ We never did 
go into the union-house; we are willing to work”: and he knew that they 
were all honest good workmen, who would do a fair day’s work for a fair day's 
pay ; and they wanted no more. Nothing had ever before so much disturbed his 
peace of mind as the fact that he could not give them work, and saw no prospect 
of so doing. .... He had been called an ignorant farmer; but eight out of every 
ten of the farms of Surrey would be found to be in worse cultivation than his. 
They were told to go on naproving. There was Lord Kinpaird saying, * You 
must use guano.” He had used guano, and not only that, but he had done 
everything to increase the crops upon his land. Lord Kinnaird could not tell 
him anything he had not done. He had not a single acre but what was drained. 
He had grubbed up his old hedgerows, and done everything; and yet Lord Kin- 
naird said he must grow double the quantity of corn he now could grow, He 
wished his Lordship would tell him how? . . . . Could they tell him what branch 
of farming was not injured? There was not one single thing their triend Sir 
Robert Peel had not pulled down for them. (Shouts of execration.) “ That man 
I never can forgive. (Renewed shouts) God keep us from treacherous triends.” 
( Cheers.) 

Mr. Robinson came forward as a practical “ high farmer,” to declare 
that high farming was all very well with protection, but ruin without it— 

Even agricultural gentlemen themselves don’t enough consider, that every 
addition to the ordinary expenses, by buying cattle to manufacture dung, or by 
artificial manures, the increase of crop must be reckoned as bearing the increased 
expenditure. In fact, reduction of poor-rate, aud of the road-rate, wnich had 
been talked of, would be but a drop in the bucket; it was a mere waste of time 
to talk avout them. Give back protection, and everything would spring up again. 

Mr. Drummond, on a first request to favour the meeting with lis opi- 
nious, declared off: “ I have no opinions to give you; I came here to hear 
yours”: but at a later period he rose, and, as “ he did not exactly know 
what the meeting was for,"—feeling a “ great awkwardness at saying any- 
thing,” he criticized with characteristic vivacity and impartiality the say- 
ings of all the speakers whe preceded him. He prefaced his criticisms by 
a droll enigmatic exordium— 

Sawarrow u-ed to say that he had one tongue for the Empress and another for 
the rest of the world ; and so he (Mr. Drummond) had one tongue for hi> frisnds 
and another for his enemies. He should probably talk very differently to thew if 
they were in his own private room, from what he would do in public. 
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He proceeded with an expression of his dislike of fine speeches, and talk of 
“ the traitor Peel "—“ the thirty-pieces-of-silver Peel "—and such stuff; epithets 
which he heard at a public meeting with regret, and which were excessively im- 

He distinguished between Sir Robert Peel's acts and his mode of acting. 
Ee went all lengths with the speakers in condemning Sir Robert for treating the 
noblemen and gentlemen of the country in a way in which no man ought to treat 
another—in a way no man should submit to; but he did not join in condemning 
him for his Free-trade measures. 

Ever since pee mpegs Ae! the Reform Act, free trade was inevitable, because 
that measure ie a majority of the House the representative of the manufac- 
turing interest; and they were now striving to put down the agricultural interest 
ten times more under their feet. It was no use going out to fight an enemy until 
one saw with what weapons he was armed. Suppose an address were moved in 
the House of Commoas to her Majesty to dissolve Parliament—it would not have 
ten votes. Suppose it were prop»sed, then, to restore the tax on foreign corn— 
that would not get twenty. Supposing he were to propose in the House, what he 
had been contending for for years, an import-duty on all foreign produce—he 
would be met with the sneer, “ What! that is only a bread-tax under a new 
name.” That was what would be said; but it was no such thing—it was not a 


measures, by reference to the just demands of the Colonies for removal of duties, 
and for free navigation. Yet if the Colonies were not to have inmport-duties 
levied upon them, it was evident that they would bring in a monstrous quantity 
of corn. In fact, if these import duties should be gained, (the Colonies being 
exempt from them,) let them not charge him with deceiving them if they still 
found the price of corn remained low. 

If they were the Cabinet, they could settle matters, no doubt, very much to 
their own satisfaction: but they were not. They had other people to deal with, 
and the immediate question was, “ What is to be done?” .. . . He did not ask 
what they should like to be done, but, as men who read the newspapers and knew 
what was sing around them, to tell him what practical immediate measure 
would give them relief. He was very sorry they had continued the attacks upon 
Sir Robert Peel in the manner they had done—(not that he was going to extenuate 
what Peel did)—because Sir Robert Peel had attached to him friends who stood 
by him out of spite to them, as any man would stand by his friend more in a 
time of adversity than in a time of prosperity. The fact was, that the practical 
statesmen in the House of Commons were the band that sat at the back of Peel. 
“ No man fit to guide a party sits with us.” 

Mr. Goldhawk—* Except Sir Robert Peel, did you say ?” 

Mr. Drummond—* No; Sir Kubert does not sit with us. He sits there— 
Cages hy an imaginary gangway }—and here sit we; the most important por- 
tion of the House, beyond all doubt; but we do not happen to have the best 
heads amongst us. We cannot form a party. It is very fine to say, ‘Ob, I'm an 
independent Member; I’m not tied to any party!’ That’s all stuff—you can 
do nothing as an independent Member. It is not necessary you should pledge 
yourself body and soul, or sign a bond, but you must be avowedly connected with 
one party or another ; and, unless that party has a head, it is of no use whatever. 
Fancy any person who sits in the position of the Opposition getting up and mak- 
ing a bond-tide motion: I venture to say that three persons out of every four as 
good as he wili not go with him, out of pure jealousy. It must be the case 
where men are altogether on an equality. We none of us like to be led by others 
no cleverer than ourselves; and the men in the House of Commons are not bigger 
fools than other men. I should therefore advise you to adopt some general view, 
embody it in a resolution or petition, and stand to that. Make it as general as 
possible; and then intrust it to those Members who agree with you, to work it out 
in the best way they can. That is the only way to arrive at any practical 
result. Adopt, then, if you will, a strong petition in favour of an import-duty, 
and leave it to them to get an import-duty in the best way they can; although it 
may not be precisely the way in which you would prefer it.” 

Mr. Drummond concluded with a reference to the topic of the National Debt ; 
and, warming with bis theme, he wound up with an extempore plan to pay the 
debt off. “The whole expenses of the country are but 14,000,0001, while the in- 
terest of the debt is 28,000,000/. What is the use of peddling at the 14,000,0001, 
and leaving the 28,000,000/. untouched? . . . . How long will the oppressed class- 
es of England, Ireland, and Scotland, (for the burden of labour and responsibility 
in reality rests upon them,) consent to be answerable for the principal or interest 
of this monstrous debt—a debt incurred to establish and sustain usurpation (for 
wrong is ever more costly than right)—a debt the offspring of the folly and 
knavery of an age, and now asked to be sustained by the sweat and blood of centu- 
ties? The whole world subsidized eventually would be inadequate ; for this debt 
is constantly increasing, and admittedly hopeless in payment. There is, however, 
a legal, moral, and perfectly sanatory remedy.” He would now tell them what 
that remedy was, and it rested with the people of England whether they would 
have this safe remedy or whether they would not. Put it in the same way as if 
it were a private debt. He had known gentlemen think themselves extraordi- 
narily honest if they paid their fathers’ debts, and would it not be extraordinarily 
honest in the poor man to pay his grandfather's debts? (Laughter.) Would 
they pay national debts contracted in King Alfred's time? Certair'y not. And 

et much of the present debt was contracted a hundred and fifty years ago. Well, 
is it to be paid out of the poor man’s pocket, or out of the rich? Oat of the rich, 
of course. Then it must come out of the land, and that by means of equalizing 
the land-tax—a tax not touched since the days of Charles the Second. Many 
things might be done at one particular time, and could never be done again, and 
this was one of them. In consequence of the commotions on the Continent, men 
would not send their money there; and supposing 3,000,000/. were realized by an 
equalization of the Land-tax, and were employed in buying up Stock at the mar- 
ket-price, the effect would be, that the Funds would immediately rise, and tliat 
Was equivalent to the interest on capital falling. A vast number of tenant- farmers, 
as well as landowners, had mortgages upon their crops, and borrowed capital; and 
they would then have less interest to pay. That would give them great and im- 
mediate relief. (Cheers.) It had been said that the landlord ought to drain the 
land: but they could not—they were as poor as mice. If, however, they could 
get money at one per cent instead of four, they could drain; and as the Debt di- 
minished year by year the taxes could be diminished. ‘This was the safe way: it 
was gradual, he admitted; that could not be helped. If it were not done in this 


way, the doctrines of Cobbett and Tom Paiue, now much circulated, soon would | 


blow up the Debt somehow or other. 

: Early in the proceedings, a Mr. Bradshaw proposed that a board of tenant- 
-armers should be furmed, after the manner of the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter Chambers of Commerce, to watch over their interests, to obtain informa- 
tion, to communicate with their Members, and generally to support the 
cause of agriculture. This suggestion was approved. It was resolved 
that the committee appointed to watch the “ Local Acts Assessment Bill” 
should be reappointed, with the purpose added to its original object, of form- 
ing a Chamber of Agriculture on the plan of the Chambers of Commerce 
in the commercial towns. In reference to the second object of the meet- 


ing, Mr. Robison moved, that as they were all agreed upon the necessity | 


for regaining protection, the Queen be humbly addressed with a petition 
“immediately to dissolve Parliament.” This proposition was seconded, and 
about to be carried, when Mr. Goldhawk suggested that the petition sent 
down from the Central Society in London should be adopted. This idea 
was deemed an improvement; but Mr. Drummond objected— 
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Mr. Drummond—* That petition is drawn up by George Frederick Young! ” 

Mr. Goldbawk—* It does not matter by whom it is drawn up, if we adopt it 
as our own,” 

Mr. Drummond—* No, certainly not; but if you adopt that you will put your- 
selves into the hands of George Frederick Young, and make yourselves a catspaw 
to carry out his objects. You, calling yourselves a Conservative and Protectiouist 
society, are adopting a measure which the head of your party in the House o 
Commons has said he will not sanction. What will be the practical end of this? 
Suppose Parliament was dissolved and the Ministry turned out, who is to be your 
Muster? Except my friend Mr. Guldhawk, I do not know a man in the Three 
Kingdoms. Of course, there is no sort of objection to presenting a petition to the 
Queen. It will go to the Secretary of State, and he will write back to acknow- 
ledge its receipt; but the Queen will never see it.” (A laugh.) 

Mr. Goldhawk—* Then pray, Sir, what is your remedy? (‘“ Oh,oh!” from Mr. 
Drummond.) We have already petitioned both Lords and Commons in vain, and 
the next constitutional proceeding is that of memorializing the Queen to give the 
country an opportunity of returning men to Parliament who wili accord with our 
views and endeavour to restore protection ; an act of justice which we all concur is 
indispensable, and without which, I can tell the honourable gentleman, the in- 


~tax. ‘ : | terest of the Debt will not long be paid.” 
Mr. Drummond hinted a further justification of Sir Robert Peel’s Free-trade | 
} Lam afraid we shall get nothing.” 


Mr. Weller—*Lord John Russell long ago told us to agitate; and unless we do 

Mr. Drammond—* A gentleman has moved that we should return to a system 
of protection: that is all very well, but this thing of Mr. Young's is a shipowuer’s 
petition, and it advocates that we shall have nothing brought in here except in 
British bottoms. It is against that the Canadas rebel, and if we insist on that 
we shall lose the Colonies. Let us leave out any reference to the Navigation- 
laws.” 

Mr. Goldhawk—* Will not their repeal lessen freights and increase our diffi- 
culties ? ” 

Mr. Drummond—* Then, you want to tax the Colonies?” 

After some conversation, it was agreed that Mr. Young's petition should 
be discarded, and that the committee should draw up a petition simply in- 
sisting upon the necessity of a return to protection. 

At the meeting of the North Petherton Agricultural Association, the 
chairman, Mr. Thomas Dyke Acland, took occasion to declare, that 
any idea of forming a Government on the principle of Protection was a 
perfect farce. Sir Robert Peel had seen what the country could bear, and 
what it could not; and therein lay his great capacity as a statesman. 

Mr. Acland felt bound to state bis belief, that they had not the slightest chance 
of recovering protection or getting rid of the rates. What then is to be done by 
the farmers; assuming that prices will be much lower in future than they have 
been? He feared that henceforward farming could not be carried on without 
capital: the industrious farmer without it had better cultivate a small portion of 
land well, adding to his small means his own labour; and the landlord who had 
not available money would do well to diminish the extent of his land to put the 
rest in an efticient state as to buildings and drainage. But Mr. Acland did not 
think that rents which had been fairly fixed would fall; for, after all, rents were 
fixed more by tenants than by landlords. 


A Conference on the Freehold Land Societies’ movement was held at 
Birmingham on Tuesday and Wednesday, and a public meeting on the 
evening of Tuesday ; at both of which Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright attended, 
gave their adhesion, and made speeches. Mr. Scholefield, M.P., presided. 
The friends who were present at the Conference were a very large assem- 
blage of persons from all parts of the country who have participated in the 
Freehold Society movement, as originators of local societies. ‘These gen- 
tlemen related their success in each neighbourhood, and discussed the 
means of harmonizing and extending their action all over the kingdom. 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright took part in these discussions, and approved of 
the suggestion made from many quarters to establish a periodical in aid of 
the movement. Mr. Wright, secretary of one of the Birmingham associa- 


| tions, referred to the registration appeal now before the Common Pleas, in- 


volving the question whether a man holding a house and a separate piece 
of land in a borough can have votes for both the borough and the county; 
but Mr. Cobden deprecated allusion to the topic while the matter was under 
the consideration of the Court of Common Pleas. It having been agreed 
that a committee of the Chairman, Mr. Bright, and Mr. George Thompson, 
M.P., should draw up resolutions for the Conference to adopt at a subsequent 
meeting, Mr. Toulmin Smith suggested that one resolution should declare 
that the Freehold Land Societies ought never to be mixed up with political 
parties. Mr. Bright, Mr. Thompson, and others, seeing objections to this 
proposition, Mr. Smith was induced, though with reluctance, to withdraw 
it. In the course of Wednesday's meeting, it was formally agreed that the 
Birmingham Society should be nominated as a Committee of Council for 
conducting and promoting the movement; and that a journal should be 
established in its aid. 

At the public meeting on Tuesday evening, Mr. Cobden informed his 
audience that he felt the necessity of support out of doors for the political 
plans which he endeavoured to have carried out by the House of Commons. 
He insisted on his topic of national economy, at home and abroad; and 
declared that he came there to take part in a movement which is a prac- 
tical scheme for extending the franchise, only as a means to an end—as 
giving the people more control over their wasteful expenditure. Mr. 
Bright beheld in this movement an appeal to all the virtues of the people 
—to their industry, sobriety, prudence, their gentleness and peaceful for- 
Mr. Charles Lushington, M.P., declared himself a warm sup- 


bearance. 
Reso- 


porter of the movement; which to his mind was certain of success. 
lutions in unison with those of the Conference were passed. 


Mr. William Sands Cox, Professor of Surgery at Queen's College, Birming- 
ham, and Senior Surgeon at the Queen's Hospital there, has forwarded to us @ 
letter addressed by him to the Directors of the Midland Railway Company, con- 
cerning an extraordivary course of pettifogging conduct they have pursued towards 
him in relation to medical services performed by him for a sufferer on their rail- 
way. The leg of a poor man named Higgins was so crushed by a railway-car- 
riage that the local surgeons declined the responsibility of the case. The Super- 
intendent specially sent for Mr. Cox, and forwarded him to the place of accident 
in a carriage attached to a luggage-train for the purpose. Mr. Cox performed a 
difficult amputation of the poor man’s leg, and attended him afterwards till his 
recovery. The man brought an action fur damages; which was compromised by 
the Company in court; and at the settling, the counsel expressly assumed that 
the Company was liable for Mr. Cox’s claim. Yet they refused to settle that 
ciaim—27l. On his subsequently bringing an action, they raised the defence 
that their Superintendent had exceeded his authority in retaining Mr. Cox, and 
that the surgeon had “not been called in under a written agreement according to 
law under the seal of the Company.” This technical point was decided in their 
favour, and they proceeded to enforce the formal decree of the court entitling 
them to their costs. Mr. Cox wrote a letter, placing the whole facts before them, 
and asking if it were possible they meant s0 much aggravation of their original 
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injustice; yet stating that if they did mean it, his condition in life did not render | 
it necessary that he should incur the degradation of asking the remission of the 
costs as a favour. The Company stood upon “the bond”; Mr. Cox paid the 
costs; and he now lays the fact before the public. 


At the York Ecclesiastical Court, on Thursday sennight, the case of the groom 
Norris and his wife, otherwise Miss Durie, the alleged lunatic, came before the 
Chancellor. The young lady’s mother was the plaintiff. Her proctor prayed for 
the admission of a libel in which all the facts of the case were pleaded. But Mr. 
Hudson, proctor for Norris, — it. His client bad been married a second 
time, on the 29th October, by licence, at Penistone; Mrs. Norris’s mother has no 
interest to promote a cause for nullifying the marriage, as the young lady is now 
of age, and was when she married; there had been no commission to inquire into | 
her state of mind, and no guardian appointed by the Court of Chancery or by the 
late Mr. Durie. He produced affidavits proving the second marriage by Norris 
and by the clergyman who officiated; and prayed that the suit should be dis- 
missed with costs. The Judge said, that the second marriage rendered any pro- 
ceedings on account of the first useless, as, supposing the first marriage set aside, 
the plaintiff was still in the same position, as the second marriage still remained ; 
and he therefore felt inclined to distniss the defendant. But, at the urgent prayer 
of Mr. Blanshard on behalf of the plaintiff, he gave until the next Court-day, the 
29th, for the purpose of enabling them to satisfy themselves of the correctness of 
the statements made in the affidavits. 

Mr. Campling, the Chief Constable of E-sex, has died from gun-shot wounds 
inflicted as he was entering his own house at Saffron Walden. On the night of 
the 31st October, Mr. Campling was parting from a friend, and had turned to the 
street-door, when a gun was discharged from the opposite side of the road, and 
many shots entered his legs. The assassin was not discovered at the time. Mr. 
Campling had suffered such a shock from the wounds that amputation could not 
be resorted to; and he survived only a few days. Benjamin Pettit was arrested oa 








suspicion, and sent to prison. An inquest was begun on Saturday last. Many 
circumstances were then related tending to implicate Pettit. On the 3lst 


October he was seen cleaning a gun-barrel, and in the afternoon a shot had been 
heard; this took place at a beer-shop near Mr. Campling’s, and from which 
any person might get into a garden opposite the constable’s house, and fire over a 
wail. <A dog belonging to Pettit was seen on the spot after the murder. Pettit 
was at the beer-shop that night a short time before the attack was made. Foot- 
marks were found from the beer-shop to the garden, and they corresponded with 
Pettit’s shoes; and other minute circumstances of the same character were men- 
tioned: there were also foot-marks in the direction of Pettit’s house yrom the 
garden. There were three sizes of shots tuken from Mr. Campling’s legs; a shot- 
flask was found at Pettit’s, with four sizes of shot in it—three corresponded with 
those taken from the wounds. A witness stated that he had heard Pettit 
threaten to injure the deceased; Mr. Campling having, apparently, caused bis 
punishment in some way. Up to Saturday, neither the gun nor the dog had been 
discovered. Several of the witnesses who knew Pettit answered in so reluctant 
@ manner, that it was evident they were not relating more than they could pos- 
sibly avoid, or were even stating what was untrue. 

The counties of Northampton and Bedford are infested with a body of burglars, 
who work in gangs of six or eight. When they intend to rob a house, one of the 
number visits it in the daytime, on pretence of selling pins and tapes, reconnoitres 
the place, and ascertains the strength of the household. On the night of the Ist 
instant, the farm of Mr. Jetiries, at Bolnhurst, was entered by five robbers, who 
were disguised, having coverings over their heads with eye and mouth holes in 
them. They carried off money, watches, and other property. Three men were 
arrested on suspicion next day. 

James Broom, carpenter, of Holmer Green, near Great Missenden, in Bucking- 
hamshire, quarrelled with his wife, and beat her in the presence of their son, a 
boy twelve years old: the boy took his mother’s part, and told his‘tather if he did 
not desist he would stab him. The father did desist, but soon afterwards again 
—_-. aad renewed his violence: the boy did stab his father in the side, in- 

icting a wound that has been pronounced mortal. 





IRELAND. 


Cork election has unexpectedly terminated in the defeat of Mr. M‘Alex- 
ander M‘Carthy, the candidate who advocated Repeal, free trade, tenant- 
right, and reduction of rents; and in the return of Colonel Chatterton, who 
is pledged to restore protection, and who regards the Poor-law as the deadly 
incubus on the country, which has brought ruin and confiscation upon all. 
The divisions of the Liberals were so virulent, that, though all the various 
candidates who at first competed for its sullrage at last retired except Mr. 
M‘Carthy, cordial codperation could not be established: in consequence, 
the smaller but compacter Conservative party took the lead in the polling 
on ‘Tuesday, continued it through the day with rising numbers, and at last 
won by 801 to 595—majority 206. 

The Right Reverend Dr. O'Donnell, Roman Catholic Bishop of Galway, 
has replied in the negative to a request by the secretaries of Mr. Gavan 
Duffy's projected National Conference, to give his countenance to that 
body. Dr. O'Donnell adheres to the determination that he came to soon 
after O'Connell's death, to attach himself no further to any political party ; 
so much selfishness and perfidy among the apparently most enthusiastic 
patriots has he witnessed in the past twenty years. Ile has at last found 
out that, 

“ The history of Ireland does not furnish us with a single record of the name of 
any Catholic ecclesiastic being engaged or enrolled in any successful movement or 
enterprise fur our country. In truth, they injured the cause whenever they did 
interfere.” 

It appears from a statement in the Banner of Ulster, that the number of 
students at the opening of Queen's College in Cork was 39; at the College 
in Galway, 19; and at that in Belfast, 108. The journal remarks—* We 

lieve we state a fact which cannot be questioned, wnen we say that, in 
the Belfast College, the students who have already entered represent nearly 
all, if not all, the religious denominations in this community.” “ ‘The Reve- 
rend Dr. Murphy, Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, has 
been appointed Dean of Residences, on behalf of the Established Church, 
in Belfast College.” 

In some of the South-western unions pauperism has assumed a formid- 
able shape of vastness. 

The union of Kilrush, county of Clare, so notorious for its wholesale evictions 
during the famine, occupies the most prominent place. At the first meeting of 
the elected Board of Guardians, the Inspector, Captain Kennedy, whose reports | 
on the clearance system were quoted with such startling eflect by Sir Robert Peel 
in the House of Commons, explained the financial state of the union. Although | 
the most rigid economy had been practised by the Vice-Guardians, and although 
the Government had assisted the union to the extent of upwards of 15,0000. since 
March last, their present liabilities are about 15,000/.; whilst the amount of rates 
outstanding, struck in March last, is 4,500/. The rate of poundage that would 
be required from each division for the year showed that those districts where 
evictions have been most numerous are charged with an overwhelming amount 
of pauperism. The poundage rate for Kilrush division would be 19s. 5d.; for 








a 
Knock, 20s.; Kilofin, 27s.; Kildysart, 17s.; Kilmichael, 32s.; Killard, (where 
clearances had been very numerous,) 40s.; Moyarta, 37s.; Kilkee, 32s. After a 
good deal of discussion, it was resolved to strike a uniform rate of 3s. in the 
pound, to meet the wants of the union until the month of March next. It trang. 
pired in the course of the proceedings that the beautiful watering village of Ki. 
_ (the “ Kingstown ” of the county of Clare) had literally become a desert, and 
that it would be useless to strike a rate there until March. 

The Newcastle union is also in a condition of great embarrassment; the amo 
required to pay existing debts, and to support the poor to the 25th March 1859 
being 28,6502. The Board of Guardians would not strike a rate higher in any 
division than 6s. in the pound; and in some they thought 3s. 5d. the utmost 
that could be borne. In exhibiting the insolvent condition of the unions in thosg 
counties, the Limerick and Cork Examiner says—“In the unions of this yj- 
cinity and district, considerably more than the sum of 100,0000. is due to the 
merchants of Limerick alone”; and that journal considers that the contractors 
have no hope of payment, unless they can induce the Government to pay their 
demands! 





Foreign and Colonial. 

France.—In the Assembly, on Wednesday, M. Achille Fould brongh¢ 
forward his financial scheme. He commenced with an oratorical censure 
of the considerable efforts made in these latter days to modify and destr 
the régime of the taxes; assaults made by turns on all the indirect taxes, 
with the aim of displacing the general burden and throwing it on capital 
and landed property. 

“ These efforts,” he said, “soon produced their effects; they alarmed the 
country, destroyed confidence, checked business, and gave a dreadful blow to 
public and private property. Such a line of policy cannot be ours. The new Go- 
vernment repudiate such insensate theories.” M. Fould showed that the total 
amount of the deficit in the revenue is 534 millions of francs; of which 287 mil. 
lions apply to the year 1849. He proposed to maintain the duties on potable 
liquors during the year 1850; but a committee should ascertain what remedies 
might be applied to the admitted vices of the present mode of levying these du- 
ties. He withdrew the proposed tax upon income, hoping to meet the deficieney 
of sixty millions which was expected from this source by savings in other de- 
partments, and by an alteration in the mode of levying some of the taxes. Qn 
the war budget there would be a saving of eight millions, which would be in- 
creased to sixteen millions “on the speedy return of the Roman expedition.” 
Ona the navy there would be a diminution of seven millions, and in the department 
of the interior a saving of 2,500,000 francs. On the other hand, modifications 
in the registration-laws would increase the revenue derived from that source by 
twenty-one millions; the alteration in the post-office, without adding to the rate 
of postage, an increase of seven millions; the modification of the law relative to 
patents a further sum; lastly, a reduction which would be made in the budget 
for extraordinary public works, would create so large an amount of saving as 
would produce an equilibrium between the receipts and expenditure. He there- 
fore would dispense with any loan. 

M. Fould suggested that his proposals should be referred to the Fi- 
nancial Committee; but he was met with a proposition to refer them to a 
Special Committee. After heated discussion, and scenes of tumult, the 
Minister carried his point, by 392 to 236. 

Through one of the Paris journals, M. Dufaure has contradicted the as- 
sertion made by the Constitutionnel, that the late Cabinet had intended to 
bring in a bill granting an allowance of three millions of francs a year to 
the President of the Republic; but admits that it had intended to come to 
his aid with a specific sum to relieve him from his difficulties. 

Applications, it is said, have been formally addressed to the French Go- 
vernment by those of Austria, Russia, and Prussia collectively, to demand 
the concurrence of France in calling upon the Government of Switzerland 
to expel all political refugees from the territory of that republic. 

On Monday, M. Ferdinand Barrot ascended the tribune of the Assembly 
and made an official statement, that “the President of the Republic, avail- 
ing himself of his incoutestible right,” had decided to pardon the insur- 
gents of June now in the Fort of Belle Isle, so far as regarded their poli- 
tical crime. There are 1,200 insurgents confined in that fort; and 700 of 
them come within the category of those who can take advantage of the 
President's measure of grace: the remaining 500 are there under unexpired 
sentences for other crimes than those arising out of the June insurrection. 
The Members of the Right are said to have observed a frigid silence on 
hearing the announcement—they regarded it as a defiance: on the other 
hand, the Left, and especially the Mountain, are said to have been equally 
dissatisfied, because the pardon did not include all the June insurgents. 
Cries of dissatisfaction, in this sense, were raised by some voices among the 
Mountain; but the Left did not go so far as to join or countenance them, 
The President more than once expressly promised this political amnesty; 
but it is said that, much to his discomfort, his successive Ministries restrained 
him from granting it; the measure, therefore, is regarded as one of the first 
steps of his independent policy. 

The political trials at Versailles have been brought to a close. Their 
conduct during the latter days had been somewhat strange in character. 
The defence was to have begun on Saturday: M. Michel (de Bourges) 
rose to commence it, and began to state the plan on which it would be 
based. “I shall endeavour,” he said, “to lay before you what are the 
consequences of the violation of the Constitution; a violation which may 
carry with it the right of insurrection ” At this point the advocate was 
stopped by the President, M. Bérenger; who said that he had given the ut- 
most latitude to the defence compatible with the institutions and the 
powers established by the Constitution; but when M. Michel announced 
that he meant to plead the right of insurrection, there was not a judge or @ 
tribunal in the country which would not revolt against such a thesis. 
Some conversation took place between the advocate and the President; 
the President peremptorily declaring that he would not suffer the pleading 
to proceed on that basis; and M. Michel in vain urging that the Constitu- 
tion itself is expressly coufided to the patriotism and the safe keeping of 
all citizens. M., de Royer replied, that if the Constitution had been vio- 
lated, the National Assembly alone could judge in that behalf. At the 
end of M. de Royer’s speech, M. Michel remarked, that the public advo- 
cate must have been prepared for this incident, since he could not have im- 
provised what he had just said. Ultimately, the Court retired to delibe- 
rate; and on its return the President delivered a judgment which mar- 
shalled in elaborate succession a number of constitutional arguments 
against the fundamental positions of M. Michel. The pith of the refuta- 
tion was contained in an assertion, that none of the clauses of the Con- 
stitution authorize the mode of resistance by means of which a fraction of 
the people, tumultuously convoked on the public square, should claim the 
supreme power of judging constitutional questions, and executing itself its 
judgment; and that the exposition of that doctrine in the sanctuary, 
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——— 
and, as it were, under the protection of justice, would prove, con- 

to the intentions as well as the duties of the advocates 
charged with the defence, a scandal, a penal act, and a public danger. 
The President then called on M. Michel to proceed with the defence. M. 
Michel declined; and he was successively followed by seven other advocates 
of the accused. M. Thourel began to open the same line of defence by 
an inverse process, in reciting what the defenders had been forbidden to 
plead; but he was abruptly stopped by the President; and then he declined 
to goon. Ten other advocates equally declined to proceed. The President 
adjourned the Court, and said he would nominate new advocates for the 
defence on Monday. All the prisoners—‘ We wiil not have them.” The 
prisoner Gambon—“ It is not defenders we want, but a free defence or no- 
thing.” The other prisoners—“ Yes, yes; free or nothing.” The Court rose 
at two o'clock, in the midst of great agitation. 





On Monday, the Court met the persistence of the prisoners’ counsel: 


the prisoners refused the assistance of the new advocates; and the 
new advocates themselves, on the ground of that refusal, declined 
to attempt anything in their behalf. The President without hesita- 


tion charged the Jury. At about two o'clock, the Jury retired to consider | 


their verdict, and remained in deliberation all night: at a quarter past seven 
in the morning, the ringing of their bell announced that their verdict was 
agreed on, and the Judges assembled. The foreman read the Jury's deci- 
gion on “eighty-eight questions which had been submitted to them.” They 
acquitted eleven; on the question of conspiracy to destroy or change the 
Government and excite civil war four were convicted; on the question of 
attempt to destroy the Government and to excite to civil war, nine; on all 
the charges, seven. 

The prisoners acquitted were brought into court and set at liberty. The 
other prisoners were then brought in; and the President called on them for 
any objections to the delivery of sentence, or reasons for mitigating the 
sentence. The advocates oflicially named left the matter to the Court. 
The prisoners merely rose as each was called, and reseated themselves with- 
out speaking. When the name of Lebon was called, he rose with great ex- 
citement, and said— 

“ You want me to speak on the application of the punishment; but I do not 
think that during the trial I have made any attempt to extenuate the charges 
against me. Your enemies are in your hands; strike them severely, in order that 
some day : 

The President—“ Accused, do not aggravate your position. 
you to speak.” 

The accused Paya—“ I have nothing to say. I did not plead on the merits, 
and consequently the truth is not known to you. I take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to declare, that in refusing to defend myself I acted on no suggestion, but 
of my own free will.” 

Maigne exclaimed, that any punisoment would be pleasing which would render 
testimony to the right of the people, and serve as a protest which would protect 
the honour of France, their beloved mother. “It is for you to see to what point 
you will descend in the path of iniquity, in which a prevaricating Govern- 
ment——” 

President—* Prisoner, hold your tongue.” 

Maigne sat down without completing the sentence. 

Lamazitre—“ I hope that the thirty-six men who are opposite us—— 

President —“ Be silent: I will not allow you to speak in that manner.” 

Lamaziétre continued to speak, in spite of the injunction of the President; and 
the gendarmes were compelled to make him sit down by force. 

Deville—* Men like me always accept a condemnation. Their life and their 
liberty are always at the service of their country; they are always ready to sa- 
crifice them for her. They do not demand the price of their devotedness.” 

Fraboulet said, with great emphasis—* History will know the truth of this 
matter. Vive la République Démocratique et Sociale !” 

The Court then retired to deliberate. After about an hour it returned, 
and delivered its judgment, condemning seventeen prisoners to transporta- 
tion for life, three to five years’ imprisonment; all to pay the expenses of 
the prosecution jointly and severally. On hearing their sentence, all the 
prisoners rose and cried, “ Vive la République Démocratique et Sociale!” 
Lamazitre exclaimed, in a trembling voice, as he retired, “ As for the judges, 
may the infamy sit lightly on them.” On leaving the court, they all made 
a farewell sign of adieu to their friends. 

Be_gium.—King Leopold opened the Chambers in person on the 13th. 
His speech made prominent mention of the “ very abundant” harvest,—a 
blessing which had rendered provisions cheap, and increased the agricul- 
tural exports: and his Majesty announced bills for the improvement of the 
system of public education at the expense of the state; for the amendment 
of the penal code; for the further organization of savings-banks, country 
banks of credit, (without mortgage,) and funds for aged operatives; with 
other internal improvements. 

Borneo.—Singapore papers, extending to the 4th September, contain 
the semi-official account of the expedition under Sir James Brooke against 
the Serebas and Sakarran Dyaks. ‘Those tribes were attacked on their 
own shores. ‘The Nemesis steamer was driven over the Sakarran boats, 
and then backed by reversed paddle-wheels till she was again in the midst of 
them; Congreve rockets, grape-shot, &c, were then used with such effect 
that 1,600 were slaughtered; and private advices state that this is an 
under-estimate of the numbers killed. The British loss was two killed 
and six wounded! It will be recellected by the readers of Sir James 
Brooke’s Journals, edited by Captain Mundy, that the Sakarran and Se- 
rebas tribes are described as insignificantly armed with spears and grass 
shields,—timid, peaceable, and faithful to their agreements. In an account 
given by the Morning Pust of the opening of a new church at Sarawak, the 
Reverend Mr. M‘Dougall is reported to have alluded to the affair with the 
Sakarrans, and to have expressed a hope that the “ war excitement " was 
over: he does not at all use the words “ pirates ” or “ piracy ” in connexion 
with the Sakarrans. 

America.—The Niagara steam-ship has brought New York papers ex- 
tending to the 31st October, a week later than the last arrivals; but they 
contain no interesting news. Much gossip had been provoked by the re- 
call and disgrace of the Russian Miuister, M. Bodisco. M. Bodisco had 
made a large fortune, and had Americaniz> himself by marrying a beau- 
tiful young woman of Georgetown. Not long since, he and his nephew 
Were recalled to St. Petersburg, on the assurance of promotion to both: 
as soon as they arrived, M. Bodisco was sent to Siberia, and his nephew to 
prison; and the only alleged cause is, that the Emperor suspected that so 
good an American could not but be a bad Russian, and that M. Bodisco’s 
interests would taint his diplomacy. 


Canapa.—By the Niagara mail-steamer,” accounts are brought from 
Montreal to the 27th, and Toronto to the 24th October. 





Sit down; I forbid 








| to England. 


The Governmental departments were already en route for the official 
new capital, Toronto. It is stated that the meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil, at which it was resolved to make Toronto the seat of government, was 
held at Drummondville, a village near Niagara. Only six Ministers are 
understood to have been present; and of these two voted for Toronto, two 
for Kingston, and two for Montreal, and Lord Elgin decided by his casting- 
vote in favour of Toronto. He is reported to have assigued as his reason, 
that Lady Elgin had expressed a determination never to enter Montreal, 
after the unmanly treatment she herself as well as her husband had ex- 
perienced there. There is also a report that Lord Elgin had written to 
Commissary-General Felder, to withhold the Government advertisements 
from the (Tory) Montreal Courier and Montreal Herald, on account of 
their Annexationist principles, but that the Commissary had refused to obey. 

Annexation did not appear to be making much progress. An attempt to 
get up an Annexation meeting at Quebec had not been successful. The 
partisans of the movement calculated upon an increase of adherents in 
consequence of the selection of Toronto for the seat of government, in 
Kingston, Hamilton, and Bytown, each of which had laid claim to that 
honour. 

The British American League had been called together, to meet at 
Toronto on the Ist November, to take iuto consideration matters of im- 
portance. ‘The plan proposed to be pursued by the League was as follows. 
Every branch of the League, in all the constituencies in Canada, is to agi- 
tate in its respective location, so as to induce its representative in the Pro- 
vincial Parliament to vote for the introduction of a bill to authorize the as- 
sembling of the people of Canada, by means of delegates, in convention, for 
the purpose of determining on what changes in the constitution are neces- 
sary; and having done so, a measure in accordance with their views is to be 
brought into Parliament, and, when carried, sent home for consideration 
It is for this purpose that the convention of delegates of the 
British American League was to meet. A union of the North American 
Provinces will also be considered. 

Lord Elgin was still at Drummondville, leading a retired and domestic life. 

West Inpies.—News from Jamaica, later by twelve days than that 
brought by the last West India mail, has arrived by the American route. 
The accounts are meagre, but it would seem that “a split has occurred in 
the Retrenchment party,” leading to their temporary defeat. The bill for 
reénacting the Import-duties, which had been three weeks in abeyance, 
was read a third time in the House of Assembly, and passed, on the 19th 
October. It received the Goveruor’s assent on the afternoon of the 20th, 
and is consequently the law of the land. It contains a clause giving re- 
trospective effect to the act, and ordaining that the dues shall be levied on 
all goods landed since the 5th October. Some alterations have been made 
in the tariff: the duty on pork has been raised from 16s. to 20s. per bar- 
rel; manufactured tobacco is subjected to a somewhat higher rate than it 
formerly bore, while the duty on the unmanufactured article is reduced. 
The ad valorem duty on dry goods has been raised on almost every article 
of import. Rye-flour, salt, refined sugar, and unmanufactured tobacco, 
are the only exceptions to this increase. 

Hayt1.—The new Emperor of Hayti, Faustin the First, has resolved to 
support his throne by creating an aristocracy. He has accordingly created 
six Princes, and sixty Dukes, Marquises, and Barons. The creation of @ 
new Duke with the title of ‘Trou- Bonbon, has excited much hilarity in the 
island. The constitution granted by the Emperor consists of upwards of 
200 clauses; the most remarkable feature in it is the hatred displayed 
towards the Whites— 

“ No White man, whatever be his nation,” says one of the clauses, “ can be al- 
lowed to remain on the Haytian territory as a master or proprietor, and cannot ac- 
quire the quality of Haytian.” Another clause declares every African, and Indian, 
and their descendants, qualified to become Haytians, The other clauses enact that 
Hayti and the adjacent islands dependent thereon shall form the territory of the 
empire one and indivisable; they guarantee liberty; allow freedom of worship, but 
declare that the Catholic clergy shall be oe paid and protected; they 
allow liberty of the press, of instruction, and trial by jury in criminal matters. 
There are to be two Assemblies; a permanent Senate, nominated by the Emperor; 
and a Chamber of Representatives, elected for five years, but not sitting for more 
than four months in the year. The Senators and Kepresentatives are togreceive @ 
monthly indemnity of 200 gourdes (the gourde is about 5f. 60c.) The Em- 
peror is declared inviolable; the imperial dignity is hereditary in the direct line, 
but to the exclusion of women; a territorial property is to be provided for the 
Crown, consisting of estates in cultivation, and the Emperor is besides to receive 
150,000 gourdes a year and the Empress 50,000.—French Papers. 








siscellaneous. 

The Duke of Newcastle has been seriously ill, but is now said to be 
“ fast recovering from his indisposition.” 

Mr. Philip H. Howard has addressed a letter to a constituent, informing 
him that at the end of last session he requested his friend Mr. Aglionby to 
place on the order-book of the House of Commons a notice for next ses- 
sion, of his intention “ to move for leave to bring in a bill to extend the 
elective franchise to inhabitant householders, resident and rated in every 
city and borough for not less than one year.” The adjournment of Par- 
liament two days earlier than was expected alone prevented Mr. Aglionby 
from complying with the request. 

The Austrian Minister and the Countess Colloredo left this country on 
Saturday, for Vienna. The diplomatic duties of the Austrian legation will 
be discharged by Baron Koller as Chargé d’Affaires. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Nemours, accompanied by their family, ar- 
rived at Brussels, on a visit to the Palace of Laeken, on Tuesday last. 

The members of the Army and Navy Club received on Thursday last @ 
superb piece of Gobelins tapestry, a present from the President of the 
French Republic, with the accompanying letter from the French Ambas- 
sador— 

“ Hertford House, Nov. 5. 

“ Monsieuar—Le Prince Louis Napoléon Bonaparte, Président de la République 
Francaise, m’a chargé de vous informer de son intention d'offrir au Nouveau C ab 
de I'Armée et de la Marine un tapis des Gobelins. Le Président de la République 
aime & espérer que Messieurs les membres du Club voudront bien laccepter 
comme un témoignage des excellens souvenirs qu'il a conservés de son séjour en 
Angleterre, et des precieuses relations qu'il a eu le plaisir d’y entretenir avec plu- 
sieurs officiers de 'Armée et de la Flotte de la Grande Bretagne. 

“Vous pourrez, Monsieur, faire prendre ce tapis chez MM. Hindley et Sons, 
134 Oxtord Street. 

“ Recevez, Monsieur, l'assurance de ma considération distinguée. 

“E. Drouyy pe Lavy. 

“ Monsieur le Sécretaire du Nouveau Club de la Armée et de la Marine.” 
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The Ticino Gazette announces that Mazzini has been expelled from the 
Canton de Vaud, by order of the Director of the Federal and Cantonal Po- 
lice, in virtue of the decree issued by the Diet against M. Mazzini in 1833. 


A Cabinet Council is summoned for the 27th instant, and most of the 
Ministers will meet in London in a few days. 

The Queen has been pleased to renew the favour, now practically be- 
come a triennial one, of issuing her letter for a collection in aid of the 
funds of the National Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor. 
The letter recites that the number of children attending schools in imme- 
diate connexion with the National Society amounted in 1813 to 40,484; in 
1833 to 400.830; in 1837 to 597,911; in 1847, when the last return was 
made, to 816,874; and since that date they have proportionately increased. 
The whole number of children in attendance at Church Schools is esti- 
mated at a million and a half. The training institutions maintained by 
the National Society have during the last tive years sent out 1,042 trained 
teachers (553 masters and 489 mistresses) into schools in various parts of 
the country. During the same time, the Society have expended in aid of 
building, enlarging, or otherwise improving school-rooms and teachers’ re- 
sidences, 139,197/. 11s., in 1,940 cases of application; thereby affording ac- 
commodation for 265,542 children, at a total outlay of 767,980/. 

The Gaceta de Guatemala of 31st August contains an official notification 
from Lord Palmerston to the Guatemala Government, investing Mr. Fre- 
derick Chatfield, her Majesty's Consul-General in Central America, with 
the additional diplomatic character of Chargé d'Affaires to that Republic. 
The conclusion of a treaty of trade and navigation with England is men- 
tioned with satisfaction. 

The Investigator and Enterprise arrived in the port of London on Sun- 
day, and have undergone official inspection. The ships were found in a 
good state of preservation, and the men in excellent health—quite reco- 
vered from their Arctic fatigues. Accounts uf the progress of the ships on 
their voyage of discovery have appeared in the papers; one of them a full 
report by the Commander, Sir James Clarke Koss, to the Admiralty. We 
glean the leading points. 

The vessels entered Port Leopold on the 11th September 1848, and landed 
three months’ provision for each ship at Whaler's Point; intending to press for- 
ward next morning. But weather indications induced Sir James Ross to stay 
where he was, and be frozen up there in preference to a worse berth. The ice had 
settled round him on the 24th. The crew cut a canal forty feet wide and two 
miles long, to a good safe berth; and there the ships took position for the winter, 
200 yards apart. The winter was spent in the old manner,—in alternate teach- 
ing, games, and lively occupations: reading, writing, and arithmetic, were taught 
by the schoolmaster, and “a youngster from Greenwich School, named Grunsell, 
taught navigation.” Scores of foxes were caught, and turned into “twopenny 
postmen,” by putting copper collars round their necks, stamped with the names 
and positions of the ships and the localities of the provision-depots: these foxes 
range enormous distances, and some of them would probably be caught by Sir 
John Franklin's party if it still held out anywhere. Detached parties were sent 
out in April, and on the 15th May the principal expedition under Sir James 
Ross set out. It went to the Westward about one hundred miles round the 
coast of North Somerset, from Cape Clarence to Cape Bunny, and thence one 
hundred and forty miles further; here the party erected a cairn and buried 
cylinders, dating them 5th June 1849. They could see forty miles further, and 
pe was no probability that Franklin's ships had penetrated in that direction, at 
least during that season. Sir James Ross regained his ships on the 23d of June. 
A second party, under Lieutenant Robinson, went along the Western side of 
Prince Regent's Inlet, to Fury Point, and thence to Crenwell Bay, about twenty- 
five miles further. A third party proceeded to the North shore of Barrow’s 
Straits, as far as Cape Hurd, and thence to Leopold’s Island. A fourth party set 
off Eastward, across the ice, from the Eastern nameless shore of Prince Regent's 
Inlet: they gained “the Peak,” a remarkable bill marked in Parry’s chart. All 
these parties reared cairns and left cylinders. The ships were cut out of the ice 
about the 6th August, and entered open water on the 28th; intending to go to 
Melville Island; but the wind suddenly came on hard, and brought the ice round 
them so fast thatj they got packed in a floe, which took them, whether they 
would or not, two hundred and forty miles to the West coast of Baffin’s Bay. 
They escaped from this dangerous prison on the 25th September; stood across 
the Bay, and made Sanderson's Hope on the Greenland coast, near Upernavick, 
the Danish settlement, on the 3d October. On the 18th, they rounded Cape 
Farewell; and on the 29th, the Orkneys. Some incidents are narrated. A bear 
walked into Captain Ross’s party, and surveyed them with cool inquisitiveness; 
guns were levelled, and the oa was wounded in the head; he scratched his ear, 
and walked off with an air of sujerior contempt. Another bear was seen to slide 
on his haunches down a cliff of seven hundred feet high, steadying himself with 
his forepaws, most “ judgmatically ” as the sailors said. 





A correspondent of the 7imes supplies an extract from his current read- 
ing in the classics, apposite to the discussion of the day on “ that great 
Metropolitan sewer the Thames "—the 99th of Pliny’s Epistles, with Tra- 
jan’s reply— 

C. Plinius Tr. Imp.—*“ Amastrianorum civitas, domine, et elegans et ornata, 
habet inter pracipua opera pulcherrimam eandemque longissimam plateam; cujus 
a latere per spatium omne porrigitur nomine quidem flumen, re vero cloaca faais- 
sima; qua sicut turpis et immundissima aspectu ita pestilens est, odore teterrimo. 
Quibus ex causis non minus salubritatis quam decoris interest eam contegi, quod 
fiet si permiseris, curantibus nobis ne desit quoque pecunia operi tam magno 
quam necessario. 

C. Trajanus Plinio.— Rationis est, mi secunde carissime, contegi aquam 
istam que per civitatem Amastrianorum fluit, si detecta salubritate obest. Pe- 
cunia ne huic operi desit, curaturum te secundum diligentiam tuam certum 
habeo.” 

An original suggestion of Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney for the drainage of 
London has been forwarded to the papers by his friend Mr. James Hann, 
of King’s College, London. 

“The current of the Thames, in round numbers, at London Bridge, runs 
down seven hours and up only five every tide; in winter more, in summer 
less, depending on the amount of river water; it runs at a rate of about 
from five to seven miles per hour (50 matter what the speed, let us suppose it to 


run at the same rate up and down for our present purpose). It is plain that | 


anything thrown into and form‘ng part of the Thames at high-water would in 
seven hours be carried more than forty miles down the river—never to return. 
In order to make this more clezr, let us suppose a portion of sewage (or, what is 
better, a sea log) to be thrown into the river precisely at high-water at London 
Bridge: in seven hours, taking six miles per hour as the mean rate of current, it 
would be carried forty-two miles down the river. On the return of the tide, in 
five hours, the full time of flow, it will only have come up thirty miles, and at the 
time of high-water would be twelve miles below the bridge. The next ebb would 
carry it forty-two miles further down the river, or fifty-four miles below London 
Bridge; at the return of next high-water it would be left twenty-four miles down 
the river; thus descending twenty-four miles in twenty-four hours, until it went 


Sie, 
clear into the sea. If our numbers are correct, and they are not far from the 
truth, it is self-evident that if the sewage of London were collected and allowed 
to run into the Thames at high-water, like the sea log above stated, it would at 
low-water be forty-two miles down the river: it would never return to pollute the 
river, for five hours flow would only bring it twelve miles below the place whence 
it started.” 


Mr. William Etty, R.A., died at his residence in York on Tuesday evening 
Mr. Etty’s state of health had long been such as to render his death an event not 
unexpected, though sincerely regretted by all who knew his amiable character 
and unfeigned devotion to art. Erty was born at York, in 1787, where his father 
was a miller; and it was not till towards the close of a seven-years apprentice. 
ship to a printer that his natural bias towards painting became irrepressible, 

The Scotch papers report the death of Mr. Lyell of Kinordy, the father of the 
celebrated geologist, Sir Charles. Mr. Lyell was chiefly educated at Cambridge; 
after returning to his paternal estate at Kirriemuir, in 1826, he became noted for 
his scientific tastes and successful labours especially in the field of botany; he 





also cultivated literary pursuits, and is among the many translators of Dante, 
Sir Charles Lyell is heir to the estates. 

Among the obituary notices of the week are those of two vocalists—Mr. Charles 
E. Horn, who died at Boston, in the United States, on the 26th of October; and 
Mrs. H. P. Grattan, on the 3d instant. 

By the death of Dr. French, Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, a Canonry in 
the Chapter of Ely has been placed at the disposal of the Bishop. The Master- 
ship of Jesus is itself also in the Bishop’s patronage. 

About three years since, Mr. George Smith, of Bredfield, a farmer who had re- 
tired from business, took up his residence at Ipswich for the benefit of his health. 
In the course of the summer of 1848, he was in the habit of bathing at the Ips- 
wich bathing-place, on the river Orwell. Upon one occasion he had the misfor- 
tune to get out of his depth, and having sunk once, his life was saved by the at- 
tendant at the bathing-place, Juhn Actful Dardy Simpson. Mr. Smith died on 
Monday last. In his will, as a mark of gratitude to Simpson for his “ act of 
heroism,” he has left to Simpson a life interest in five tenements of the value of 
500. per annum.—Bury and Suffolk Herald. 


Thomas Kimpton, the Policeman who at the Dagenham inquest, some two 
years since, swore that his superior officer was on duty when he was in bed, and 
who was afterwards convicted of perjury and sentenced to seven years’ transporta- 
tion, has received a free pardon. What are the “ circumstances that have come 
to the knowledge of Sir George Grey,” inducing him to take this step, is not 
mentioned. The other man who was convicted was pardoned some time since. 

A new arrangement between the Postmaster-General and the London and 
North-western Railway Company has been entered into, by which the speed of 
the mail-trains on that line has been accelerated five miles per hour on the ave- 
rage. An hour is thereby gained between London and Liverpool.—Liverpoo } 
Albion. 

A number of locomotive engines has just been ordered of Messrs. Robert Ste- 
phenson and Co. for a railway in Peru.—Netccastle Journal. 

The first tube of the Britannia Bridge was finally lowered by a fall of three 
feet to its permanent bed of plates and rollers, on Saturday. The continuous 
tube on the Carnarvon shore will be raised about the 3d of next mouth. The 
first line of tube is expected to be opened for traffic on the Ist of March next. 

Tenders for a gas-holder, tank, and purifier, to be erected at Ilford, having 
been requested, fifteen were sent in: the highest was 565/.; the lowest 184/.; and 
the works were completed for the latter sum. 

The water-mark on paper, often referred to as a test of the date of wills and 
other documents, is by no means infallible. A correspondent of the Times writes 
a note dated the 8th instant, on paper marked 1850, and purchased, as he states, 
two months ago, to ask what would be the resuit of litigation with reference toa 
will made on such paper this year. 

The Indian runner Canada has beaten the celebrated English runner Jackson 
in a foot-race at Buffalo, of ten miles. Several Indians and some other English 
and American runners started; but at the seventh mile, Canada, Jackson, and 
Armstrong, had it all to themselves. ‘The race was run in 55 minutes 49} se- 
conds; the first two miles respectively in 5 minutes 7 seconds and 4 minutes 32 
seconds, and the last two in 5 minutes 45 seconds and 5 minutes 24} seconds, 
A local paper says—“ The race was a beautiful and exciting one, and conducted 
with the utmost fairness. It is evident that the Indians are superior to the Eng- 
lishman, notwithstanding all that has been said about the superiority of ‘ English 
stock, and bottom, and wind.’ Canada, Coffee, and Smoke, are beautiful runners; 
and it is said that the two latter—both of whom have formerly beaten Canada— 
made no extra exertions, but ran under directions; and either could undoubtedly 
have beaten Jackson, Lad it become necessary to put their mettle to the test.” 


The roof of St. Michael’s Church at Cambridge was much damaged by fire on 
Sunday last. For some time, the slow arrival of engines and want of water kept 
the church in danger of total destruction; but the collegians formed long gangs 
to the Cam, in which some of them stood up to their middle filling the buckets; 
and they worked with such spirit and ccéperation that the fire was subdued, 

A motion to remove Mr. Hudson's portrait from the Mansionhouse of York has 
been rejected, after warm debate, by 13 votes to 1l—ten gentlemen being also 
present who would not vote at all. 

A Limerick paper states that one of the inmates of the workhouse of that city 
is a lady whose husband a few years since filled the office of High Sheriff of the 
county. 

Mr. R. Edmonds, Penzance, has given an account of some supposed Phoenician 
remains, discovered in the stream which flows into Mount Bay at Marazion, alias 
Market Jew, in Cornwall. 

Several letters of Bossuet to a nun, one containing the manuscript of a bymn, 
have been discovered in the library of La Fléche. 





A number of post-letters having been observed at the outlet of a drain at Clif- 
ton, near Abingdon, they were collected, and Burrows, the postman of the district, 
was told of the discovery. He immediately went to Abingdon, and resigned him- 
self to the Police. Another lot of letters was found in a garden. Most of the 
letters discovered, thirty-six in number, were unopened. 

Hugh Maley, a poor tramp, has been killed at Newcastle, by John Simes, & 
gardener. Simes quarrelled with Maley, assaulted him, and when he had thrown 
him down on a bed, took a knife from his pocket and stabbed him twice. The as- 
sassin was secured, 

A poacher has perished in the river Lyne, near Shankridge End, in Cumber- 
land, while attempting to escape from a gamekeeper who had detected him in the 
act of shooting birds. 

Two little girls have been found dead under a hedge near Liverpool, with a dog, 
also dead, stretched across the breast of the elder. The children had been look- 
ing for nuts thrown up by the sea from a wreck; and, exhausted by hunger and 
cold, they had sought a refuge under the hedge. , 

Tuesday (the 6th) was the day on which we had our first instalment of winter's 
snow. We had then a smart foretaste of Christmas. Snow fell briskly, with @ 
driving wind; and at night the streets were dried by a scorching frost, if we may 








us: the epithet, and every pool ice-bound. On Wednesday we had a second fall of 
snow.—Gateshead Observer. 
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Lhe accounts of the Bank of England for the week endiug the 10th November | cases of distress cited by its Metropolitan Corresponde ut 


exbibit, when compired with those of the preceding week, the followmg results— 











BANSING DEPARTMENT. dncrease. Decrease. 
Rest .-eeceeseeee BQBia  cccee 
Proiv Deposits 874,268 ..... a 
Uther Deposits . —— tees £47 665 
Seven-dav and other Bills ..ceeee cee ceeeee ° — eccce 9,560 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight — ° 
Other Securities «+++ +++eererereeeeeeceees eee __ 9.076 seovee = 
Notes unissued «+++ 677,525 ewe 





465,055 





Actual Circulation ++++ereecceesceeeeseeeeees 
IssvE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued ---- 212,470 cnaee 











Bu.llON se eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeees 344,924 — seeee onan 
This week Last week 
Tota! Bullion in both Departments «..--.-++++ 15,820,912 «+++ 15,475,988 
Actual CIrCULALION «sees eee ee eee eee eeee cesses 18,415,680 18,880,735 
POSTSCRIPT 
Satrurpay. 


At a Protectionist meeting, held yesterday, at Bromley in Kent, to con- 
sider steps for holding a county meeting—Earl Stanhope in the chair—Mr. 
George Frederick Young made some important statements respecting Mr. 
Disraeli’s Colchester and Aylesbury programmes. 

It bad been stated by Sir John Tyrell that the propositions of Mr. Disraeli had 
the sanction of Lord Stanley, the Marquis of Granby, and Mr. Herries. Mr. 
Young had no opportunity of communicating with Lord Stanley or Lord Granby, 
but he bad with Mr. Herries, (he held in his band a confidential letter from him,) 
ani he did not besitate to say that Mr. Herries hed had no communication 
whatever from Mr. Disraeli on the subject. Mr. Herries had given an opinion in 

rfect accordance with Mr. Young's own—that a sinking-fund, though good in 
Itself, could afford no relief to the suffering farmers under the pressing exigency 
they now felt. It was his firm belief that none of the great statesinen to whom the 
honourable gentleman had referred had even yet given, or would give it, their 
concurrence. As to the Land-tax scheme, it was « hasty proposition, crude and 
undigested, into which the vivacity of Mr. Disraeli’s imagination had drawn him 
without due reflection. It appeared to be abandoved and shelved. 


The Queen has appointed Alexander James Moorhead, Esq., to be Secre- 
tary and Registrar to the Commissioners for the Government of the Royal 
Hospital at Chelsea, in the room of Lieutenant-Colouel Ralph Carr Alder- 
son, deceased. 

It is stated that Mr. Sergeant Dowling, of the Home Circuit, has been 
appointed to the office of Judge of the County Court for Yorkshire, vacant 
by the death of Mr. R. Wharton. 

In reply to a letter of inquiry by the shipowners of Cork, Sir Denis Le 
Marchant has been directed by the Board of Trade to state, that from the 
Ist of January next all ships duly owned by British subjects will be ad- 
mitted to registry, without inquiry as to the place of their build. 


It is reported in Paris that the President intends to celebrate the anni- 
versary of his election, the 10th of December, by a general amnesty. 

On Thursday, the Versailles Court sentenced M. Ledru-Rollin and thirty 
other accused persona, absent from the trial, to transportation for life. 

We are assured that the question of a reduction of the French army has 
been seriously discussed by the Ministers of Louis Napoleon, but that the 
reports of the Pretects of the departments were not such as to justify any 
proposition for reduction, except to a very small extent. The Pretects will 
not guarantee the maintenance of public tranquillity if there be any dimi- 
bution of the regular armed force.—Globe. 

Friday evening's letters announce that M. Guizot had arrived in Paris. 


In the Spanish Congress, on the 9th instant, Seftor Pidal, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, announced that the Government had given orders for the 
return of the Spanish troops from the Roman States. 


On his way to Paris, the aged General Pepe was detained at Turin to 
receive the homage of his countrymen. Pepe—last distinguished by the 
defence of Venice—has passed a half century in the armed service of his 
country, or in exile for his exertions in her behalf. Had his counsel been 
followed, Ferdinand the First and his treacherous son would not have been 
able to cajole Naples or cheat Sicily; for Murat would not have sacrificed 
his throne to the schemes of Napoleon; or even if he had, the Neapolitan 
Bourbons would have been duly controlled. M. Lucien Murat, the French 
Ambassador at Turin, was among the first to greet his father’s faithful 
companion in arms. It is said that the most influential members of the 
Liberal majority in the Piedmontese Parliament asked the General to seize 
the occasion of an interview with the King, for the purpose of conveying to 
his Mayesty an assuranec that they will always le..d him their support, and 
will not drive the Government into any extreme position that might prove 
dangerous in the actual situation of Italian affairs. General Pepe arrived 
in Paris on Wednesday. 


The Swedish Consul has communicated to the Secretary of Lloyd’s a 
Royal proclamation issued in Stockholm, announcing a measure recipro- 
cating the new Euglish Navigation-law admitting Swedish vessels to be 
— in the same manner as British vessels in all ports under the British 
Tule. 


A movement to improve the dwellings of the poor has been instituted in 
Paris. The Presse publishes a list of more than 1,100 persons of every 
rank and condition of life who have taken shares of from 25 to 1,000 francs 
each in a society, called “ La Société des Cités Ouvriéres,” to build improved 
lodginghouses for the poor, not only in Paris, but apparently in every large 
city of the republic. The capital 240,000/. It is under the patronage of 
the President. 

The lodgings will consist of a small kitchen and two bedchambers, and also of 
& single room, to be heated by caloriti¢res, which in summer will serve the pui- 
pose of ventilators. The buildings will be of three stories, with courts and gar- 
dens. The ground-floors will be arranged as warerooms, shops, and workrooms. 
Each building will be constructed to contain forty or fifty families, a lavatory, an 
establishment of baths, a great hall fur concourse of the lodgers and for district 
meetings, aud an asylum hall to receive the children during the necessary ab- 
Sence of their mothers at their avocations. The furnished rooms will be let at 6, 
8, and 10 francs a month; part to go in payment for the furniture, which will 
ultimately belong to the lodger. In connexion with these edifices, it is also in- 
tended to establish registries of servants and workpeople open to engagement. 
One of the lodginghouses is in course of construction. 


Besides its function as inquisitor into the state of the poor, the Morning 
hronicle has been induced to undertake that of almoner. ‘Tbe individual 
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in illustration of 
| his reports have naturally excited the feelings of the compassionate; sums 
| have been sent in almost daily, and the number increases: within this week 
| we notice sums amounting to nearly 901 The journal gives a statement 
| of the plan on which these contributions are administered— 

“A book is kept in which the sums received and disbursed are entered from 
day today; and, when the amount in our bands siall have been expended, a 
debtor and creditor account will be published in our columns, 

“ With respect to those subscriptions expressly limited to specified cases of dis- 
tress, they have been at once handed over, in whole or in part, to the individuals 
for whom they were intended, either by our Metropolitan Correspondent, or by 
Mr. Jones, the chief clerk in the office of this journal. In some cases of several 
simultane ts subscriptions for the same person, we have paid the money in mode- 
rate instalments, and reserved a portion of the amount to meet the exigencies of 
the parties during the coming winter. 

“ As regards the suins not specially destined, the individuals relieved are care- 
fully selected, after the fullest inquiry, by our Metropolitan Correspondent, some- 
times ia money, sometimes in bread, coals, flanuel, and other necessaries of life. 
In every instance, due receipts and vouchers are taken from the parties, and a 
record is kept of the particular circumstances of the case relieved. We are satis- 
fied that much real good is effected. Mr. Jones will lay the accounts before any 
contributor to the fund.” 


The Lancashire Public School Association, which has made more strenu- 
ous and direct endeavours than any other body to carry elementary in- 
struction home to the people, is about to hold a great muster of its support- 
ers—a conference on the 12th of December, and a meeting in the Man- 
chester Free-trade Hall in the eveuing. Invitations to the supporters of 
this truly liberal and effective plan have been widely circulated, and the 
occasion is likely vo exhibit an unusual assemblage of public men. 

Mr. Brotherton, M.P., a leading member of the Vegetarian Society, men- 
tions, in a letter to a friend, a fact of some interest at present— 

“With regard to the cholera in connexicn with vegetarianism, | bave made 
soine inquiry, and I believe it may be asserted that not one member of the Society 
has been attacked, either on this or the former occasion. I am told that a Vege- 
tarian at Leeds, who was exposed in the very worst districts, and who visited 
great numbers of families where the disease prevailed, did not suffer in the least. 
The nonsense about the danger of eating fruit and vegetables is unworthy of 
notice.” 


The Bishop of Exeter has passed sentence of deprivation on the Reverend Charles 
Rookes, M.A., Rector of Nymett-Rowland, Chumleigh, Devon, against whom 
Widow Brooks lately recovered damages for the seduction of her daughter Maria. 

An accidental fire has destroyed all the central portion of Cliefden House, the 
mansion near Maidenhead which the Duke of Sutherland purchased of Sir George 
Warrender’s executors. Ouly the wings of the mansion, and some of the choier 
specimens of the immense collection of paiatings, have been saved, Cliefden 
House once beloaged to Frederick Prince of Wales. It was erected by George 
Villiers, the favourite of Charles the Second. In a well-known passage, Po 
contrasts Villiers’s deathbed in “ the worst inn’s worst room” with his “ life of 
pleasure’ — 

* Gallant and gay, in Clieflen’s proud alcove, 
The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love.” 

Colonial readers will observe with regret the death of Mr. Barge, QC., many 
years in the enjoyment of extensive practice before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council on Colonial matters; formerly agent for Jamaica, and more recently 
a Commissioner in Bankruptcy. Pecuniary misfortunes had overtaken Mr, 
Burge, and driven him from his vigh professional position; but nothing affecting 
his personal honour was ever imputed to him. 


The following indignant remonstrance has been presented to Earl Grey 
by the Reverend Dr. Lang, of New South Wales, on his departure, this 
week, from England. The writer is well known as au eminent leader of 
the Scotch Presbyterians in the colony, and as an influential politician in 
secular matters of the Liberal school, not adverse to the Whig party. Lis 
energy is attested by his active pursuit of public objects on behalf of his 
adopted country: he now leaves our shores for the seventh voyage to Aus- 
tralia, having cireumnavigated the globe six times before, always in the 
colony's service. His Australian patrictism and Colonial nationality have 
been evinced in many compositions from his rough and ready pen; his 
talents and attainments have supported him in an arduous career; his natu 
ral force of character has obtained him influence even where he has failea 
to conciliate. We may smile at the deliberate intention which he imputes 
to a certain busy matron, of procuring Lord Grey and Lord Clarendon to 
send out young Irishwomen in order to promote “ mixed marriages” in 
Australia and present Protestant fathers with a Roman Catholic progeny : 
that notion of so peculiar a plan de propagandd fide would probably not 
have occurred except to one who sves the matter from a stern Presby- 
terian point of view. But many Protestants in England as well as in 
Scotland will sympathize with Dr. Lang's complaint as to the partiality 
shown in favouring certain sects to the exclusion of others. Some of our 
readers will require this sketch of the writer for the right understanding of 
his epistle. We need only add that Dr. Lang is thoroughly informed on 
Australian affairs and the state of feeling in New South Wales. 

TO THE EARL Grey, &c. &c. &e. 
Ou board the ship Clifton, off Gravesend, 14th November 1849. 

My Lorp—lt is now nearly three years since | arrived in this country, as a 
representative of the people of New South Wales, for the furtherance of certain ob- 
jects of vast importance to my adopted country; and as I am now on the eve of my 








return to Australia, with but little prospect of ever setting foot again ou English 
ground, I trust your Lordship will excuse me for troubling you, previous to my de 
parture, with the result of my experience aud observation of the first three years of 
your Lordship’s administration, «s “ Autocrat of all the Russias” of our Colonial 
empire. {Se 

I beg, therefore, to assure your Lordship, that I arrived in this country enter- 
taining the highest hopes, as a British colonist, from your Lordship’s accession to 
office—an event which | was simple enough to regard as one of the happiest 
omen for the Colonies: 1 am now returning to Australia with the bitterest disap- 
pointment and the deepest disgust, cherishing precisely the same feelings as the 
celebrated Dr. Benjamin Franklin did when he left England as a British subject 
for the last time. ' : 

My principal object in coming to England, towards the close of the year 1846, 
was io give such an impulse to emigration to Australia as would direct to that 
country many families and individuals of virtuous character and industrious 
habits, who would not only contribute materially to develop its vast resources, 
but who would transmit the precious inheritance of our civil and religious liber- 
ties unimpaired to posterity. In this object I am happy to say that I have suc- 
ceeded fur beyond my own hizhest expectations, although I bave experienced no- 
thing from your Lurdship's Office but incivility and obstruction. 





i bad also in view to procure and to send forth to Australia a number of minis- 
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ters of religion, to maintain and to extend our common Protestantism in the 
Southern hemisphere. In this object I have also succeeded to a considerable ex- 
tent; having already sent out, in great measure at my own risk and charges, 
from twelve to eighteen Evangelical ministers, while 1 am carrying out with me 
in this vessel not fewer than twenty-four young men as candidates for the minis- 
try—all of the highest character and the fairest promise. It occurred to me, in 
making the necessary arrangements for such an enterprise, that as your Lord- 


ship's subordinates of the Emigration Department were sending out Episcopalian | 


ministers and Romish priests at the public expense, the same indulgence might 
be extended to such ministers as I have referred to. But I regret to state that 
my application to this effect was most ungraciously refused by your Lordship’s 
Department. ; iS f 

My third object was to direct a stream of British emigration of a superior cha- 
racter to the Moreton Bay district of New South Wales, with a view to the cultiva- 
tion of cotton and other Tropical produce by means of European free labour. And 
as Moreton Bay is in latitude 27} South, a much lower latitude than any to which 
British emigration had previously been directed, and as my avowed object in ori- 

inating that emigration was one of transcendant importance not only to the 

ritish empire but to the interests of humanity, I appeal to your Lordship, 
whether it was not reasonable, in such an undertaking, to have anticipated the 
countenance and assistance of your Lordship’s Department. 
be obliyed to acknowledge that I have not received the slightest assistance from 
the Colonial Office. On the contrary, when I had succeeded, notwithstanding 
every petty annoyance that incapacity in office could suggest, in sending out the 
first ship load, consisting of about two hundred and fifty emigrants, of the cha- 
racter and description I have mentioned above, to that remote locality, instruc- 


tions were actually forwarded to Australia from the Colonial Office, to prevent the | 


local Government from affording to those emigrants any such assistance as was 
indispensably necessary for the carrying out of the great undertaking in which 
they were engaged—I mean the attempt to cultivate by means of British free labour 
in Australia the peculiar productions of the West Indies and the Slave States of 
North America. My Lord, I will not trust myself to characterize such a pro- 
ceeding, and will leave it to your Lordship to do so, 

Notwithstanding these discouragements and obstructions, however, I have suc- 
ceeded in despatching not fewer than three ships, containing near six hundred 
emigrants, to Moreton Bay. And in proof of the correctness of my anticipation in 


regard to the practicability of cultivating Tropical productions by means of | 


British free labour in that locality, I beg to refer to the following extract of a 
letter which has just been received from one of these emigrants—a practical 
farmer from Clithero in Lancashire; and to add, that a company for the cultiva- 


tion of the sugar-cane and the manufacture of sugar is now in process of forma- | 


tion at Moreton Bay, under the superintendence of an experienced planter from 
Jamaica, whom I sent out for this express purpose by the second of the three 
vessels. 

“ Eagle Farm, Brisbane, Moreton Bay, 9th April 1849. 

* All that Dr. Lang has said about the geniality of the climate and the fertility of 
the soil is perfectly true: there is no duubt but the cotton-plant will grow amazingly. 
There are not two opinions on this subject ; and as soon as the requisite machinery can 
be got for dressing it, there is no doubt that it will be entered into with spirit.” 

(Signed) “ WiLt1am BuLcock.” 

In reviewing the intercourse I have thus had with your Lordship’s Depart- 
ment for the last three years, I cannot but express the extreme regret, not un- 
mingled with indignation, which I cannot but feel as a British colonist, when | 
reflect that | have myself experienced much more courtesy and attention, merely 
as a British traveller, from the President of the United States of America, in 
his marble palace at Washington, than I have done, as a representative of the 
prove of New South Wales, from the paltriest underlings of your Lordship’s 

rtment. Like the mutes in the Sultan’s palace at Constantinople, these fa- 
miliars of your Lordship regularly strangle honest men, and.every honest mea- 
aure connected with the Colonies, in the dark recesses of their political Inquisition ; 
and the people of England never hear of the matter, any more than the Turks 
used to do of those hapless victims whose bodies were thrown at midnight into 
the waters of the Bosphorus. 

In singular contrast with the heavy blow and great discouragement which emi- 
ration of a superior character to Moreton Bay has thus experienced from your 
ordship’s Department, is the officious encouragement and assistance afforded by 

that department from Colonial funds for Irish female emigration. In the Re- 
rt of the Commissioners for administering the laws for the Relief of the Poor in 
land, addressed to his Excellency the Earl of Clarendon, of date July 14th 
1849, I find the following announcement— 

“ We have to report with satisfaction the s'eady progress of the emigration of orphan 
girls from the Lrish workhouses to the Australian Colonies, which we undertook in 
pursuance of your Excellency’s command, and which we first commenced in the spring 
of 1848. Since that time, the number of these emigrants shipped from Plymouth for 
Sydney and Adelaide has been 2,219, at a cost to the unions of about 5/. per head for 
outfit and conveyance to Plymouth ; the remaining cost being defrayed from the Colo- 
nial funds.” 

Now, my Lord, from the origin and character of the influence which was noto- 
riously brought to bear upon your Lordship and his Excellency the Lord-Lieute- 
nant of Ireland in furtherance of this measure of Irish female emigration, no in- 
telligent person, at all acquainted either with the parties who originated that mea- 
sure or with the Australian Colonies, can doubt for a moment that the real object 
of those parties at whose instance your Lordship was induced to sanction the 
Measure in question was simply to supply Roman Catholic wives for the English 
and Scotch Protestants of the humbler classes in Australia, and thereby to Romanize 
the Australian Colonies through the artful and thoroughly jesuitical device of 
mixed marriages. Your Lordship has thus been transforming your Department, as 
far as Irish female emigration is concerned, into a mere Romish propagauda. And 
what right, ! ask, my Lord, had your Lordship to mi-appropriate the funds of the 
Australian Colonies—funds derived almost exclusively trom the capital and enter- 
prise of English and Scotch Protestants—for any such purposes or in any such 
way? Was it because there were no “distressed needlewomen” in England to 
whom a free passage to Australia would have proved an invaluable boon? Was 
it because there were no virtuous unmarried females struggling with poverty in 
Scotland, that the funds contributed in such large measure by English and Scotch 


I regret, however, to | 


Protestants, should be appropriated in inundating their adopted country with | 


Trish Romanism? I admit that neither your Lordship nor his Exceilency the 


Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland could possibly have had any design to unprotestant- | 


ize the Australian Colonies. I am well aware that in this whole matter your 


Lordship and the Lord -Lieutenant of Ireland were merely the dupes of an artful | 


female Jesuit, the able but concealed agent of the Romish priesthood in Australia, 


who had thus adroitly managed to attach both of your Lordships—two Ministers | 


of State—to her apron-string. The cruel injustice, the enormous wrong which 
your Lordship has thus been inflicting upon the Protestant colonists of Australia, 
is the more inexcusable for the following reasons. 
of New South Wales, at the instance of a Select Committee of that body, of which 
I had the honour to be a member, had actually recommended to your Lordship, 
that in any future immigration into that colony at the public expense, there 
should, as nearly as possible, be an equal number of immigrants from each of the 
Three Kingdoms; and the same recommendation and request was also pressed 
upon your Lordship, in a series of petitions which I had the honour to submit to 

our Lordship, on my arrival in this country, from various important districts of 

ew South Wales. But, in that spirit of haughty and contemptuous disregard 
both of the feelings and wishes of British colonists and Colonial Legislatures 
which seems to form a leading principle of your Lordship’s administration, these 
recommendations and requests have been left unheeded, and a course diametri- 


The late Legislative Council | 


cally opposed to the wishes and interests of the best portion of the colonists has 
been pursued. 

Your Lordship’s procedure in the matter of the resumption of transportation 
to New South Wales has been precisely similar in its character. Your Lordship’s 
predecessor, the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone, had projected and part! 
formed a new penal colony on the East coast of Australia, immediately 
to the Northward of New South Wales, in which it was proposed to carry out ap 
improved system of convict discipline. Had this judicious measure, which your 
Lordship unceremoniously and without examination set aside on your accession to 
office, been pursued, your Lordship would have been spared all the humiliation 
and annoyance which your Lordship’s Department has recently experienced trom 
New Zealand, from the Cape of Good Hope, and from New South Wales, But 
your Lordship appears to be quite above both advice and warning in this matter- 
for your Lordship has not only determined to transform the peculiarly interesting 
and promising settlement of Moreton Bay into a penal settlement once more, by; 
has actually ordered more convicts to be sent to Sydney, in the face of the re. 
peated remonstrances and protests of the colonists. ‘ 

My Lord, there are certain injuries and insults—especially those offered to 
communities—which, for the good of society, ought neither to be tolerated por 
| forgiven; and this, I conceive, is an injury and insult of that particular kind, jf 
| your Lordship, therefore, should persevere in carrying out this measure, in direct 
| opposition to the publicly expressed opinion of large bodies of the colonists of New 
| South Wales in all parts of the territory, the people of that colony will, in my 
| humble opinion, be justified in resorting to measures of self. preservation which 
your Lordship will scarcely anticipate, but which will effectually insure the mr. 
| 


dress of all such grievances for the future. 

That measures of the kind I refer to have already suggested themselves, as q 
matter of absolute necessity in the last resource, to men of the highest stundip 
| and influence in the Australian Colonies, | beg to offer your Lordship the follow- 
ing proof. In the year 1844, when the late Governor of New South Wales at- 
tempted, under the notorious pretext of being the Queen’s bailiff, and of having 
| in that capacity the exclusive administration of the waste lands of the colony, 
to revive the policy of Charles the First, by imposing vexatious taxes upog 
a large portion of the colonists without the consent of their representatives, 
certain of the principal squatters gave out, in my own hearing, that they 
would at all events stand to their right; and that even if her Majesty should 
send out ten thousand of her best troops to put them down, they had sheep and 
| cattle enough in the colony to buy them all off in a few weeks. For the q- 
| lonists have not failed to discover, from the numerous desertions that are taking 
| place even at present, that the temptation of a comfortable settlement in the 

genial climate of New South Wales, as compared with the possible results of 3 
| campaign in India, the usual destination of British —— in Australia, would be 

greatly too strong for the virtue of a soldier. Now, my Lord, the sheep and cattle 
of the colony, in which its wealth mainly consists, have more than doubled their 
number since the year 1844; and your Lordship is aware that the waste lands, 
of which the value is incalculable, will always be at the disposal of any Govern- 
me.t de facto, whatever may be the origin of that Government, and whatever 
| form it may assume. And does your Lordship suppose that men of British spirit, 
with such means of redress at their hands, will suffer themselves to be treated 
any longer like mere children in a nursery, by any Peer in her Majesty's realm? 
Does your Lordship suppose that there are not men of higher mark in Australia 
than the Irish incapables of Dublin and Ballingarry ? 

For three years past your Lordship has been promising a constitution for the 
Australian Colonies; but if that constitution should not be something very dif- 
ferent from the miserable apology for a constitution which your Lordship’s subal- 
tern, Mr. Hawes, presented to the House of Commons during last session of Par- 
liament and subsequently withdrew, | will venture to predict that the colonists 
will endorse and return it with the well-known post-office marks “ Too late” ad 
| “ More to pay.” Very moderate concessions would have satisfied the colonis: 
three years ago; but such concessions will not satisfy them now. To use 4 
vulgar but expressive phrase, which I trust your Lordship will excuse, they will 
now “ go for the whole hog,” or for nothing at all. 

For the three years of gross misgovernment which your Lordship has permitted 
to subsist throughout the Colonies—misgovernment which it was fully in your 
Lordship’s power, and which it was your Lordship’s first duty, in accordance with 
your own previous professions, to have rectified—your Lordship, in my humble 
opinion, deserves both dismissal and impeachment; and if the Government of this | 


great nation were only in such able and vigorous hands as the extreme urgency 
of the times demands, both of these measures of justice would be dealt out to your 
Lordship without fail and without hesitation. 

As far as regards the Australian Colonies, your Lordship has for three years 
past been knocking at the gate of futurity for the President of the United States of 
Australia: |e assured, my Lord, he is getting ready, and will shortly be out; and 
he will astonish the world with the manliness of his port and the dignity of his 
demeanour. As in duty bound, he will make a profound obeisance to your Lori- 
ship in the first instance, in grateful acknowledgment of the concern which your 
Lordship has had in his paternity: he will then take his place in the great family 
of nations, with a proud consciousness of the brilliant career upon which his } 
country has entered when delivered at length from the baleful domination of | 


Downing Street. He will require no soldiers to enable him to keep his seat, 
like Louis Napoleon; he will have no foul blot of slavery to defile his national 
escutcheon, like Zachary Taylor. : 
I have the honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s very humble and most 
(Signed) 


obedient servant, Joun Dunmore Lana, D.D. 





Srock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 

The continued improvement of the French Funds caused an upward movement 
in our own; and the general course of the English Stock Market has been up- 
wards, although some occasional downward fluctuations bave occurred. The 
closing quotation of Consols on Wednesday was 934 §. A further impulse was 
given to prices this morning, by the intelligence of the contemplated return of the 
French fleet to Toulon; and though ro large business was transacted, the price 
rose to ,93$ j, which is the closing quotation—thus marking an advance @ 
nearly 1 per cent since Saturday. The rate of money continues the same. 

In the Foreign Market, the business transacted has been quite unimportant. 
The impulse given to Mexican Bonds on Saturday was not continuous; the price 
receded slightly again on Monday, and continued depressed during the week. 
Towards the close of business this afternoon, prices advanced, and close the samt 
as on Saturday—26% j. The Northern European Bonds have been nearly neg- 
lected; though Russian Stock has reached 108% this afternoon, and Dutch Stock | 
of both varieties may be considered as rather higher. The South America® 
Bonds generally have been without animation. The same remark may be appli 
to the Peninsular Securities. i 

Railway Shares are generally lower. Of the more important lines, North- | 
western prices have been without any material change; Great Western have e%-| 
perienced a decline of between 6/.and 7/.; Midland are only about 14. lower; 
while the quotations of the smaller varieties do not range so highly as those of last 
week. The transactions in Foreign Shares have have unimportant. French Shares 
are rather firm, in consequence of the improvement of the home market. 

When the Boulogne and Amiens Railway was started, the Municipality of Bou- 
logne guaranteed an interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum upon the first 
6,000 shares of the Railway, numbered from 1 to 6,000. The dividend for the 
half-year ending 30th September was not paid in due course, and a formal appli- 
cation for payment was recently made to the Mayor of Boulogne on behalf of # 
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pete, 
Committee of the English holders of the favoured shares. The Mayor replied by 
one of his “adjoints,” stating that the Municipality declined to pay the dividend, 
as the guarantee of the town was only sanctioned by a Royal ordonnance, instead 


by an act of the Legislature. The question as to the validity of the guarantee TTcTpp > 7 PP PY) ape 
eo a subject of litigation in the French Courts, and will shortly be determined. MINISTERIAL PROGRAMME FOR NEXT SESSION. 


‘aa é SaToxpay, Twetve o'Crock. | CABINET Councils have begun for the winter season, under so 
The French Ronis mee firm in Peels paming, the closing quotation being | peculiar a combination of circumstances that the public will 
the same as t at of the previous day. us circumstance, In conjunction | ceareely w 1e¢ > » . m3. ¢ 
with the declaration of the French Minister of Finance of his intention to | — ag pede *. Mini pages yt resulta. = > the 
vide for the service of the year without requiring a loan, has given an point of time at which the Ministers of t he Crown usua J cegin 
8 r own Funds. Consols opened at 934 Z for Money and 937 94 for the | to consider their plans of action, or inaction, for the next session ; 
impulse to ou ols OF a y i ; ’ ? ons? 
Account, and the market continues steady at those quotations. No change or but this year they enter upon that preparatory employment with 
business of moment has occurred in the Foreign Funds, which are all nominally | unusual incentives to diligence. The state of public affairs pre- 
at the ques a. The Railway Shares are also poe material | sents an aspect at once of urgent demands for prompt and decisive 
jation ; liowing being the only bargains as yet recorded—Caledoni 1h; : . - 4 . . 4 
— arg 8 eek Meeenaie aad Bereick "7h. ed—Caledonian, 11) | action, and of formidable impediments to such action. In every 
Leed — ’ ’ Sazcapay, Two o'Crocky, | Possible direction, “something must be done”; and yet every- 
A report has been prevalent that Lord Ponsonby is about to returnfrom Vienn | thing’ seems to be rendered impossible, either from its inherent 
and some speculative sales were effected upon the faith of this rumour. Th® | difficulty or the want of will in those who have to deal with it. 
. *onsols > , > » O84. > arket s ~dilv ied. g o oe . “et es . 
rice of Consols, consequently, fell to 935; but the market speedily rallied, and | Oy the other hand, the position of the existing Ministers is one 
the closing quotation is 937 4 for Account. We have to notice the unnsual | alle fay . Be see It is aaa b; 2 
occurrence of bargains in our own Five per Cent Stock, which has today been | €Specially favourable to action. It is manifest that no party de- 
done at 124, and yesterday at 119}. The business of the Foreign Market bas | Sites seriously to assail them ; they are threatened with no ouster ; 
been confined to the following—Mexican, 26); Spanish Active, 17 4; Ditto | if any danger awaits them, it lies in the weakness of inaction. 
Three per Cents, 35 4; Dutch Two-and-a-half per Ceats, 54; Four per Cents, 825. | So that the imperative demands of the country harmonize with 
The Railway Share Market is without animation, and nearly all the bargains | the suggestions of their own situation. It is ‘the perception of 
are at quotations lower than those of yesterday—Caledonian, 114 108; Chester he —— tes eg omg Seal thale o ils with 
and Holyhead, Preference, 104 10; East Lancashire, 134; Great Northern, 63 4; | that fact, no doubt, whic as inspire their counciis @ 1th 80 
Great Western, 58 6}; Ditto Quarter-shares, 11}; London, Brighton, and South much unprecedented energy, and has dictated the vigorous course 
Coast, 754 5; London and North-western, 11334; Ditto Fifths, 83; Ditto, 104 | of policy that is to take possession of Parliament next session, and 
Shares, M and B.C., 2: Midland, 48; Ditto, 50. Shares, 8}; Norfolk, 23; | so strongly to fortify the position of its authors. 
York, Newcastle, A course of policy shaped to the exigencies of public affairs 
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North Staffordshire, 8 7%; South-eastern and Dover, 181; 











and Berwick, 174 4; York and North Midland, 19 18%; Boulogne and Amiens aT : . . 
“ s] 4B? . t tl i] ; » wile . ‘ acles : > , . “Ne 
5%; Northern of France, 2 discount; Paris and Rouen, 204. = be impe de 4 by formidable obst acle rt but me np to conte m 
9 per Cont Constie «.<.2.02.. 98 4.8 | Rants 9 per Cantasc<cc<0ss. 72 4 | plate such a policy implies that its projectors have determined to 
Ditto for Account ........++- 93 3 2 | Duteh 24 per Cents......2.6+ 533 4 | See no more lions in their path, except those which indomitable 
i a an Someta —* | ero | resolution and active courage can dispose of. The most sanguine 
Long Annuities ............. 8? 7-16 | Peruvian 6 per Cents | courage, indeed, cannot wisely overlook real and incontrovertible 
Bonk Steck pionainindegnaate 193 9 | Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842.. 33 : | difficulties, which must require time either in the working out of 
Exchequer Bills «,.++++++++++ 4952 pm.) Portuguese 5 per Cents 182 82 . . . * i . : a “ 
ex eel tale 254 GO | Russian 5 per Cents ........- 107 9 their solution or in constructing the needful measures and ma 
Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 83 5 | Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents. 17 4 | chinery for overcoming them. 
Detsten 44 por Conts......... = s Eee SEF COE SUED «x 0<50 353 | Wedo not at this early date pretend to anticipate the substance 
Chilian 6 per Cents .......... O46 Venezuela «.+.+ bunoecescose 23 25 - 


| of the Speech with which Ministers will advise her Majesty to 
—omeenenee meet her Parliament; but we shall be violating no contidence if 
THE THEATRES. | we trace the statement of events and circumstances which will 
A farce produced at the New Strand Theatre, under the title of A Family | justify the Ministerial programme. We believe the country has 
Party, illustrates the danger, we have often set forth, of making a piece | seldom read a royal speech so pregnant as the following paragraphs, 
without interest of plot. In the Wrench original, which is called Le Pot If present appearances be not belied, her Majesty will be able 
aux Kuses, the shaking of a chapeau Chinois (the military “ bells”) by the | to congratulate Parliament on a revival of trade, of which the 
principal character was found highly diverting. But to the English audi- | factory districts already feel the effects; and it is to be hoped 
ence this mode of expressing feeling suggested nothing ludicrous; and as | that other classes will ultimately feel a proportionate benetit. 
there was no plot to fall back upon, the success of the piece was moderate. | This Selene Ghamae. oithh h hn o tee ble 
The reappearance of Mrs. Glover, iu the Clandestine Marriaye, has made | . 1s auspicious Change, although part y, cue to a favourable tura 
an epoch in the season of this well-managed little theatre. in the seasons and a bounteous harvest, is also to be noted as fol- 
~ —— ~~ ---—_- | lowing upon the successive developments of free trade. 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. | Itis to be regretted, however, that the influence of those mea- 
The Sacred Harmonic Society began, last Monday, their second cam- | sures and of that revival has not kept pace with some expecta- 
paign under the generalship of Marshal Costa. ‘There was the same im- | tions. There is no guarantee that the prosperity of the factory 
posing array of troops as before, the same progressively improving discipline. | districts is not of that transient nature which those interested in it 
The oratorio selected for this opening performance was Handel’s Solomon; | have been but too severely taught to mistrust ; while the progress 
a work by no means calculated to make a strong impression at the begin- of agriculture does not seem to outstrip, as it ought, the progress 
ning of a season. It was almost the latest work of the mighty master; and | of that distress of which all sections of the landed interest bave 
bears marks, if not of old age, (for he was only sixty-three,) of the infirmi- epee is lined. Ti : $ Sued chee 
ties of a decaying constitution: be soon afterwards fell iuto the state of | 8°.coustantly complained. 1€ severe pressure of fixed charges, 
total blindness in which he continued for the remainder of his life. Gene- | PYivate encumbrances as well as the burde n of local vates, 18 at- 
rally unfortunate in the poems of his oratorios, Handel was peculiarly so | tested by the movement among a class eminent for their loyalty, 
in the case of Sulomon. It is flat and prosaic in language, mean in senti- | the owners of land, to effect a transfer of those burdens to other 
ment, and written, from beginning to end, in a strain of courtly adulation, | classes. A similar pressure on a class still less able to bear it is 
which raises the suspicion that the poet wished his praises of the wisdom | shown by a rising demand among the farmers for relief in the 
and glory of King Solomon to receive an application nearer home. Such | shape of diminished taxation and reduced rents. Recent inquiries 
a theme could scarcely have inspired the musician with sublime or beauti- | have shown that the condition of the labouring classes engaged 
ful thoughts, even had he been in his prime. In this oratorio, accordingly, | jn agriculture, long an opprobrium to our advancement in civili- 
we find the ekilful and practised hartnonist, but not the musical poet. LHe | zation, has not improved ; while wages exhibit an universal ten- 
eo Ea ry oe eg rity J — a » gow out ae Aline dency to decline beneath the lowest level of recent times. It is 
nog y r ep oars A Ee elhoruses, menaced as some or Sc) | to be hoped that this depression is in some degree compensated 
e by the meanness of their subjects, we have the clear construction aud : Ee . . 
’ by greater cheapness; but in the mean time it neutralizes the 


massive breadth for which Handel remains unrivalled; but the airs are Coe all the oe : h diti f th | 
heavy, formal, and full of iterations of his own former phrases. The work | pom ency of that cheapness to lmprove the condition of these long- 
enduring classes. 


is loaded, too, with long recitatives; which tax the elocution of our English ang Go ae , ee 
vocalists too severely. | Ireland is comparatively tranquil, and seems to be reviving 
Solomon, consequently, did not go off well, though it was extremely well | under the providential influence of better seasons; but with the 
performed. The chorus-singing was clear, firm, and in some places more | abatewent of those sufferings which were borne by the people with 
— |-—~ than anything we have been accustomed to hear in | a touching resizynation only too passive, revive also a 
eter Hall. The principal siugers—the Misses Williams, Miss Stewart, | rancours that from time immemorial have torn that unhap 
Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Lawler—a quitted themselves unexceptionably. But, | Jand. For connexion, more or less direct, with a ieeneeatiad "e 
though the physical atmosphere ol the hall was hot and suflocating, morally | thot kind, her Majesty's representative in Ireland has felt bound 
et tn Cee "Sr pies teak to dismiss from the commission of the peace three Magistrates, 
as trouble has been bestowed in gettin r it ap; but it must experience the one of them @ Peer. After ws long and patient observation of 
fate that has attended the few previc us attempts to revive it: the orators, | Vents, it must be admitted that these animosities appear to be 
id est : “aaeay : ae -. | kept alive, on the one side, by the natural solicitude of the Pro- 
must be laid aside, and its best portions introduced, as heretofore, into mis- I ? 5 » OY . . 
cellaneous selections. testant party for an Establishment which has never obtained a 
—— -— firm footiug in the country, is threatened with an increasing 
THE “ STAUNTON” CHESS-MEN. force of hostility from many quarters, and rests precariously on 
The new chess-men, just issued by Messrs. Jaques of Ilatton Garden, | the waning amount of public opinion among a minority both in 
under ae — Mr. Howard Staunton, the celebrated re er, | Ireland and in England ; and that on the other side, the _ 
Come forward with several recommendations in their favour. itherto, | are fumented by the jealousies of the long-proscribe oman 
several of the pieces employed have exhibited no definite character: now Catholics, od Pace soe of whose leationen is dependent on 
satin is made to gine all of thew sigucany tut n the details ot | dhe voluntary contributions of « needy people, and is modified in 
modelled, indicate the King and ( neon; while the clumsy piece of carving | value by the degree aa intepest thas om be produced in a highly 
which formerly represented the Knight is now superseded by a spirited excitable race. Phe Poor-law, lately introduced as a necessary 
r of “ ; sa ; > Eloi fecti T ‘ , “ficence and safety, has failed to confer the bene- 
Copy of the head and neck of the Greek horse in the Elgin collection. The | Measure of beneficence an rely, D 
fits intended, partly for want of auxiliary measures; and although 


earton-pierre chest, in which the men are deposited, and which is decorated } ; fe 
with medieval arches and turrets, embossed with the insiguia of the | emigration has removed a great number of persons, the conse- 


game, does just credit to Mr. L. S. Williams, the artist; who has also, we | quent advantages have been seriously abated by want of due 
believe, desigued the very solid and elegant pieces. regulation. 
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Indeed, a strong desire to emigrate is shown by great numbers | representation in Parliament conform more closely to the growth 


not only in Ireland but also in England: but the numerical weak- 


ness of the department specially devoted to the management of 


emigration, prevents the public servants from fully meeting the 
demands on their attention. 

In alluding to the Colonies, her Majesty cannot but admit that 
they are in a state far from conducive either to her own satisfac- 
tion or the wellbeing of the empire; but still their condition is 
such as to promise amendment on the application of suitable mea- 
sures. 
Majesty’s representative endeavoured to preserve a dignified neu- 
trality ; but to do that he was compelled to leave the scene of con- 
flict in the capital of the province, for a temporary retirement 
into rural privacy: the movement, however, which was then 
initiated, to transfer that part of her Majesty’s dominions to the 
neighbouring Republic, has not yet attained success. In the 
West Indies, the pressure of distress under the varying and still 
uncompleted experiments of the Imperial Legislature has occa- 


sioned the manifestations of a permanent discontent; but the | 


disaffection has not yet assumed a decidedly rebellious form, nor 
one which might not be neutralized by wise policy and friendly 
demeanour on the part of the Imperial Government, personated 
by Governors eminent for high qualities and not identitied with 
past dissensions. At the Cape of Good Hope, the somewhat re- 
bellious exhibition of feeling excited by the measure for making 
the South African settlements a receptacle for convicts, has been 
soothed by the judicious and ample concession of the Go- 
vernor to the demands of an unanimous community, although 
those demands were totally at variance with the instructions 
transmitted to his Excellency by her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for the Colonies: the dangers of open rebellion, therefore, alike 
disastrous to the colony and embarrassing to the Imperial Go- 
vernment, have been averted. The strong feeling expressed in 
Australia against the admission of convicts will probably yield to 
the intelligence that the measure is revoked; and the mistake of 
sending convicts, on the plan lately announced, to the district of 
Moreton Bay, which is a part of New South Wales, will be rectified. 

The abandonment, however, of the last, and the failure of every 
preceding scheme for dealing with this great national evil, will 
render it necessary for Parliament to aid in revising the system 
of secondary punishments with a view to the disposal of con- 
victed prisoners. 

The withdrawal of the Australian Constitution (No.2) Bill 
will have relieved the anxiety created in the Australian Colonies 
by both versions of that measure; and if some natural distrust 
has been occasioned by the repeated changes of this bill without 
any declared cause, the promulgation of truly liberal institutions, 
coupled with the choice of Governors respected and popular, and 
plans for enabling the Imperial Government to avail itself of 
assistance in its councils from the accredited representatives of 
the dependencies, will impart an unprecedented degree of con- 
tent io that vast section of the empire. 

Although her Majesty continues to receive assurances of friend- 
ship from most of the Powers, the state of our relations with 
foreizn countries is not altogether satisfactory. In France, the 
aspect of affairs is obscure, and the government not so unequivo- 
cally conducted as to make its course intelligible abroad: the 
alliance of the two countries, however, cannot become embar- 
rassing, if we enter upon a perfectly frank and consistent course 
before other nations. Hungary has been invaded by Russia at 
the instance of the Emperor of Austria; and the attempt of the 
Hungarians to retain and amend their ancient constitution as 
that of an independent kingdom has been put down: but Eng- 
land was not a party to this suppression of national rights, since 





In Canada, there have been disturbances, in which her | 


of the United Kingdom in wealth and intelligence, by such an 
extension of the suffrage, with securities for its proper exercise, as 
should obtain from the people an extended sanction of the Go. 
vernment, an extended support in national enterprises, an ex. 
tended interest in the maintenance of our institutions. 

The state of the law has engaged the earnest and protracted 
attention of many eminent men: it is now felt, however, that a 
labour rendered more necessary every year by the statutes that 
are added to the volumes, ought not to be left to volunteers, but 
should be taken up with all the responsibility and resources of 
Government. Measures ready prepared, that are hindered for 
want of sufficient power in their promoters, will be pushed to 
completion without further delay. With a close and diligent ap- 
plication of the highest abilities and the sincerest zeal, it is to be 
hoped that the law may be rendered consistent with itself and 
with justice, easy of access to all classes, and plainly intelligible 
to the people at large. 

An auxiliary to the better apprehension of the laws of the land, 


_and to a more faithful obedience on the part of her Majesty's 











her embarrassing position with Sicily in that respect was not | 


suffered to be a precedent ; and in Turkey a more positive protest 
against invasion effectually prevented that violation of public law 
which took place in Hungary, It is evident, therefore, that the 
influence of this country has not diminished when it is asserted 
with sufficient resolution; and in future, a policy clearly defined, 
openly carried out, and consistently pursued, will retrieve our 
position as one of the leading powers of Europe. 

Her Majesty will be able to congratulate the House of Com- 
mons on the fact that the revenue is not declining. Neverthe- 
less, the Estimates to be laid before the Representative Chamber 
will be framed according to the utmost economy consistent with 
the efficiency of establishments and the maintenance of the pub- 
lic faith. It is with regret that the pressure of the public bur- 
dens on all classes is perceived in the demands for diminution 
and readjustment of taxation: but a candid view of the state of 
our finances moderates the expectation of any considerable pre- 
sent relief in that direction. 

A large section of the public expenditure is for naval and mili- 
tary purposes; but a wise economy forbids all reduction that would 
impair the requisite efficiency of any arm, or cause the improved 


condition of the private soldier to retrograde. The better relations | 


of the Mother-country with the Colonies, however, will facilitate 
a new system of Colonial defences, and allow a large reduction 
of the Army to be safely made at no distant day; while it is to 
be hoped that the example of perfect openness, candour, and 


steadfast consistency in our diplomacy, may so far promote the | 


true guarantee for peace in Europe—a thorough understanding 
between the nations—as to warrant a still further reduction in 
our forces generally. 

The state of Great Britain is strikingly tranquil; a fact which 
suggests that the present is a favourable period for making the 








subjects, will be the active advancement of education; which is 
indeed the most hopeful auxiliary to all steps for the improvement 
of our social condition. Heretofore the Government has not found 
means to keep in advance of the necessity or of public opinion in 
this matter; but the growing conviction in the most influential 
classes, coupled with the more enlarged and exalted views now 
taken as to the functions and duties of a Church connected with the 
State, inspire a contidence that the most powerful influence will 
at length be brought to bear on this important subject with fa- 
vourable effect. 

The deadly epidemic which visited these realms so severely in 
the autumn is gradually disappearing ; but, under Divine Pro- 
vidence, the visitation will not have proved vain. The inter- 
pretation of the chastisement, now sanctioned by the reverend 
fathers of the Church, accords with the most enlightened views of 
science and religion, in accepting the infliction as a memento 
that the laws of Nature and of the Supreme Governor of the 
Universe have not been duly carried out by human instru- 
mentality : the state of our great towns, and even of our rural 
districts—the bad drainage, the miserable abodes of large num- 
bers of the industrious classes, the defective supply of water, 
which should be pure and abundant, the practice of interring the 
dead among the living—the state of the country in these re- 
spects has been revealed to our view, and the necessity of instant 
and thorough amendment has been recognized by the highest au- 
thorities both in the State and in the Church. 

Such is the condition of the country, as a frank exposition will 
show it to her Majesty’s Parliament. Of course, all that is 
needed cannot at once be brought about by “ bills ”; but, spurred 
by the necessity, and by a more lofty ambition, Ministers wiil at 
once institute a great beginning. As an essential preliminary, 
the months intervening before the opening of the session will 
be diligently improved in the thorough digestion and _prepa- 
ration of all the measures which it is practicable to introduce ; 
and no measure will be initiated which Ministers have not fully 
resolved to carry. Impossible as that may seem from past ex- 
periences, there is no doubt that so much wisdom, energy, and 
hardihood, would instantly place an incalculable accession of 
power in the hands of Ministers: the popularity of their new 
policy will increase that power ; so that we are not in a condition 
to predicate the negative of their capacity. 





THE CONDEMNED SERMON AS IT WAS ACTED. 
PuBLic execution of capital punishment is deemed necessary for 
the completeness of the example: the public flocked to see the 
Mannings hanged on Tuesday, and, with the expression of disgust 
at such an exhibition of taste, the clerical officer of Horsemonger 
Lane Gaol invoked the assistance of the Police in checking the 
public assemblage, by demolishing the temporary accomuodation 
which private persons had built for spectators that could pay. 
Thus the Gaol Chaplain did his best to keep away the “ respect- 
able” portion of the audience from that shocking drama: some of 
them he may have driven down among the crowd, but many 
speculators in windows and seats contrived to evade or defy the 
authorities. The performance, therefore, was attended by the 
usual audience,—in the street or pit, the felonry of London, with 
a great concourse of women; and in the boxes of private houses, 
respectable persons who delight in such shows. An immense 
crowd assembled over night; and we have heard of more than one 
champagne supper. 

Strange and jarring was the parallel course of preparations 
within and without the gaol. The few within the chapel were edi- 
fied by the “condemned sermon” on Sunday, and most of them 
were uffected to tears: “the vicinity of the prison presented the 
appearance of a fair, and the housekeepers in the neighbourhvod 
netted a large sum by letting seats; business in this particular 
not being suspended on the Sabbath.” On Monday, as the scaf- 
fold for the execution lifted its black beams above the walls, the 
scaffold for the audience arose without : the whole place resounded 
with hammers. At night, while the criminals ate their dread- 
seasoned supper within, without the jovial bottle whirled around. 
While the condemned tried, in vain, to court a parting slumber, 
the murmur of the crowd without went on, unbroken and not low— 
a sea-roar of wicked, wanton anticipation. While the Mannings 
were dressing for the ceremony, at last subdued and silenced into 
calmness by the dreadful certainty of retribution,—a retribution 
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which now stood face tu face with their memories,—the mob out- 
side shouted and howled with impatience to see blood for blood, or 
relieved the tedium by joining in the chorus of some v ulyar dog- 
grel, to the accompaniment of the catcall and the thieves w histle. 
The convicted criminals walked to their fate in decent staidness : 
the unconvicted mob yelled with vindictive rage, or mere animal 
excitement; and the eyes swollen with the wine and the vigil 
loated on the convulsed agonies of human extremity. 

Frightful incongruities these! But when we enter upon false 
courses,—as in the case of capital punishment,—we often find the 
most startling and revolting incongruities at the further end of 
the course. If you exhibit this “example,” on what pretext do 
you keep the public away? if the public is to come, why may not 
persons provide their own places? if they are to preoccupy those 
places betimes, why not make themselves comfortable? and then 
che comfort, perhaps the luxury, jarring with the shocking occa- 
sion, suggests the inverted melancholy of a ghastly levity and 
an indecent wit. 


But the question is, whether an example thus presented and | 


thus received has deterred a single man, or woman, or child—for 
there were children there in plenty—from crime? [Has it excited 
feelings of awe, or reverence for authority, or religious fidelity to 
the laws of God? To judge, we may take the feelings as they 
flow freely forth at their very source ; and we find animal passion 
of the grossest kinds, obscene levity, and bravado. It was a 
spectacle to make atheists and bigots by the gross out of the 
fools that flocked to tickle their dull senses with the rare excite- 
ment. Those who administer the example see practically how it 
works; and as the shrewd nurse throws away the physic sent in 
by the heedless quack, so the prison functionaries try to keep 
away the public from the example prescribed by the Legislature. 

The sole influence that the exhibition was calculated to have on 
the ignorant and animal class to which the unhappy couple be- 
longed, was to aggravate the dastard instinct that made Man- 
ning the follower and tool of his wife—to exasperate, as it did, 
the perverse passions of the masier-woman. Yet even in that last 
day both showed the one spark of “ inextinguishable human 
goodness.” Both were so ignorant as to imagine that if they 
could shift trom their own hand the actual death-stroke, they 
should stand acquitted of the murder: but beneath that igno- 
rance, Maria Manning evinced a faculty of planning, a resolution 
of purpose, and at the last a power of self-command, most un- 
usual: amid all that was trivial, mean, and depraved, there was 
in her nature some element of greatness. Manning was an ani- 
mal, but not without docility. Both showed the instinct of affec- 
tion,—he, the love of the dog returning to his master; she, a 
kindness greater than the love of revenge upon the craven who 
had “ peached.” Atheist professedly, she asked the weeping 
women to “pray” for her. Even in that strong form, standing 
beneath the gallows “ like a marble statue,” there was the spark 
of intelligence, human affection, and heavenly instinct. Here 
was the true appeal; but the excellent Chaplain bad no time: 
the “ marble” had begun to yield to his kindly coercion; but 
there was no time for him to melt it with the stream of penitence 


to be drawn from itself, even as it is related that water was struck | 


from a rock. He had already made her vow what was wise and 
pious kindliness—possibly for the first time in an ill-trained life ; 
for she had not before been held down to undergo the alien pro- 
cess of conviction, ‘That process should have been continued : its 
advancement and consummation, the trials enforced under a true 
correctional discipline, would be far more edifying to the depraved 
many, far more eloquent of the language of truth and Divine 
monition, than the base and brutal spectacle which diverted the 
mob on Tuesday with a hideous burlesque on the circus of Nero, 








THE SPURIOUS LAW SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 
Some three years ago, we hailed the proposal to establish a Fa- 
culty of Law in London, founded and supported by the Iuns of 
Court: in the House of Commons last session, the Attorney-Ge- 
neral stated that the law classes were to be discontinued, as they 
had not been well attended, except in the Real Property branch. 


So the institution set up in 1846 is abandoned in 1849; we shall | 
ery see why. The failure revives the question of a Law 


chool, discussed this week at the meeting of the Law Amend- 
ment Society, on the motion of Mr. James Stewart. 

It is proposed that the school should be entirely practical; to 
Comprise classes, in which the main object should be to teach 
particular branches of the law, in lectures, with such aids in the 
way of oral illustrations, written papers, examinations, and free | 
Conversations, as to the professor may seem desirable. 
law cannot be learned in this way, it must be something very 
mysterious—far too mysterious for the community who are pre- 
sumed to know it and are called upon to obey it. 

But the accumulated experience of many countries and many 
generations favours the teaching in this fashion, especially in the 
case of astudy so abstruse and dry, that it needs the vitality of the 
living tongue to keep alive the attention of the oppressed and 
Wayworn student. ‘There is not the mesmeric influence in books 
that there is in the guide of flesh and blood. Of all studies, 
therefore, law is the last to form an exception ; yet by our prac- | 
lice it is made so—the sole exception. In other sciences, among | 





ourselves, we teach by lecture, as in divinity, medicine, and all | 
the liberal arts; and even in military science the Great Captain 
of the age, the most practical of men, has recently sanctioned 
professorships. Volunteer societies admit the like instrumentality 
—clubs, literary associations, mechanics’ institutes. In other 





countries the law takes its place with the rest—on the Continent, 
in Ireland, and even in the Northern part of our own island, 
Scotland, The petty judge for India must pass his examination 
at Hayliebury. Nay, English law itself is so taught—across the 
Atlantic; and the academical instruction is graced by such names 
as those of Story and Greenleaf. Oue fact alone might illustrate 
| the vitalizing influence of this plan: Story's works are standard 
| law-books with us-——they were compiled with the aid of his stu- 
dents. It is therefore quite possible to teach law in this fashion, 
, and best to do so. 

And the authorities of the law know that it is. A Committee 
of the House of Commons, in 1846, collected valuable evidence 
on the subject, and recommended, inter alia, the appointment 
of the lectareships, Ke., now discontinued. Mr. Bethell’s pro- 
position to that effect was formally adopted by the “ Par- 
liament” of the Middle Temple, after mature and repeated 
deliberation, in several stages. It was resolved to institute 
| professorships and lectures, with annual examinations, hono- 
rary distinctions, money prizes, and exhibitions, as inducements 
tothe study ; and the other Inns of Court were invited to follow 
the example. We are but stating facts formally registered among 
the records of the society. But in this scheme something more 
was contemplated than mere lectures ; and when we hear that the 
institution has been given up, we ask whether it was ever fairly 
created—whether it ever attained to a real existence? Itdid not, 
All that was done was to appoint professors; the examinations, 
distinctions, prizes, exhibitions—these were but nugie. No in- 
ducement being held out, the Attorney-General merely stated the 
| fact that the lectures were not well attended. Why should they 
| be? Young men prefer other things to lectures—unless there be 
compulsion or inducement. 

So much has it been the reverse, not only in the Middle Tem- 
ple, but also in Lincoln’s Inn, which professed to follow the ex- 
ample, that an intimation was given to the students not to attend, 
Mr. Spence, the eminent Chancery barrister, began to lecture on 
Equity at Easter 1848; in January 1849 a notice was put up in 
the Hall, running thus— 

“ Resolved, that it be not deemed compulsory on the students of this society to 
attend the lectures delivered by any of the professors.” 

In spite of this intimation, some eight or nine pupils remained 
with Mr. Spence, volunteers in hard study ; and at the meeting 
the other night, the Equity Professor vouched for their being 
equal in attainments to the ordinary barristers of five years’ 
standing. They disregarded the obliging intimation of the 
Benchers that they need not attend, and they will reap the benefit 
of their superior intelligence. So wil the public; since it is not 
the really sound and accomplished lawyers who have brought 
about the terrible “uncertainty of the law.” 

For, after all, the largest interest concerned is that of the pub- 
lic. Itis the public that has the wost reason to ask why, after 
showing that they knew better and formally recording their 
knowledge, the Benchers are about to restore the old abuse, and 
make the sole authorized test of law-study the obsolescent art of 
| the Alderman—the eating of dinners. So that the law student eats, 
the “ Parliament” cares not that he studies. The lectures are 
| not compulsory ; the eating is. It is possible that the Benchers 
might not be very solicitous about any reality in the projected 
lectures, nor even a certain category of the students. Many 
students begin the business of eating to qualify themselves, not 
| for law practice, but for offices reserved to barristers of six or 
seven years’ “ standing”; and if more eat than attain office, 
the profession is overwhelmed with lawyers “ qualified ” tech- 
nically but not practically. Among the crowd, some few have 
energy and ambition enough to work at study; they rise to 
distinction, and, in the absence of tests to show competency in 
the younger lawyers, these few monopolize the work. The 
public pays enormous sums on briefs for the chance of a word 
from the yreat barrister; for attornies will not incur the respon- 
sibility of angling in shoal, where the multitude are “learned in 
the law” only by mastication, Of this grandee class are the 
Benchers; and they may not dislike the system which gives to 
them and their messmates a virtual monopoly of practice. So 
the public pays ; and when there is a talk, now and then, of a re- 
form, the Benchers—by legal fiction held to be the teachers of 
law—put out the rising flame with the wet blanket of their own 
mock reform. 

Of the proposed real Law School, for students and the public, 
we shall have other opportunities of speaking. 


THE COLONIAL OFFICE COLONIZING! 














If the COLONIZING is one of the last things that would be suspected 


of the Colonial Office in Downing Street; yet verily we have 
discovered a colonizing project in that quarter: and as the 
Otfice is the last body you would expect to find volunteering 


such a scheme, so it selects the last country you would select as 


a field—Van Diemen’s Land; the mode of the thing is equally 
récherché ; and finally, the treatment of the project itself, by 
its own authors, has no precedent except the treatment of the 
Australian Colonies Bills or the convict colonization of the pre- 
sent Government. 

It starts from the fact that unskilled labour is already re- 
dundant in Van Diemen’s Land, and that the settlement of small 


| capitalists and persons capable of employing labour is most desir- 


able ; and then it sets forth a plan tor encouraging such settle- 
ment. Persons depositing money in “ suins of 100/. each,” will 
be allowed passages for themselves, families, and servants, to the 
colony, at a fixed scale—“ For a cabin passage, 50/. ; for a steer- 
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age do., 25/. ; for a steerage do., 20/.” Arrived in the colony, the | 
depositor will be allowed credit in land for the whole amount de- | 
posited at the rate of one acre for every pound sterling. In ad- | 
dition to that return of his money, he will find land prepared for 
his reception, materials for building, and other kinds of assistance, 
estimated to be worth fifty per cent more. A considerable num- 
ber emigrating together would find facilities for settling in a body, 
with assistance for building a place of worship and a school. 
To secure that the emigrants shall have the means of present sub- | 
sistence on landing, every depositor will be required to advance 
an additional sum of 20/. for every statute adult in his family, the 
money to be repaid to him in the colony. To check any abuse of 
these free passages by persons wishing to go to other colonies and 
only colourably migrating to Van Diemen’s Land, each depositor | 
will be allowed an untransferable “ location ticket ” for his land, 
which will not be converted into a Government grant until two 
years shall have elapsed. . 
Such is the project developed in a “ Notice” officially signed 
by the Secretary to the Colonial Land and Emigration Commis- 
sioners, but manifestly claiming a higher authorship. This is 
attested by many characteristic ingenuities. Itnever would have 
occurred to the Commissioners to select Van Diemen’s Land as a 
special field for colonizing activities. The withholding of a mar- 
ketable land-order, lest, on seeing his new country, the settler 
should evade, is exceedingly clever: the author of the project 
facetiously and modestly talks about “an intermediate do”; but 
to us, if we may be allowed the same classic tongue, the whole 
project is very like an extreme do. The plagiarism of the design 
from the plans of the New Zealand Company, its reduction to a 
miniature scale, its little inducements and little checks, and little 
counter-inducements and little counter-checks, all betray the fine 
Roman hand. 
But if any proof were wanting, it would be furnished by the 
eculiarly characteristic history of the Notice. The document is 
ated on the 27th of August; it got into circulation soon after 
that date, and was described, as a piece of news, in the City Ar- 
ticle of the Times. The effect of that advertisement was shown 
in the applications sent in to the office whence the Notice issued ; 
and from the sensation created by the project, as by all plans for 
emigration—so eager and undiscriminating is the public desire 
for facilities of that kind—we imagine that no small number of 
inquiries were poured upon that embarrassed department. The 
reply was, that the Notice was—retracted! No objection had 
been made, but clearly something was amiss. What was it? Ob- 
jections to the project might be urged freely ; but it was supposed 
that they bad been anticipated, as in the case of the Australian 
Colonies Bill—that the project was to be overhauled and wodi- | 
fied, or altogether suppressed. Probably the real motive for the 
| 
| 
| 


retractation will be for ever buried in the arcana of the Office, 
since the sequel supplies none: after a time, the Notice has been 
reissued—unaltered! But what guarantee has the settler whom | 
it invites that it will not be again retracted, and altered, perhaps | 
after the emigrant has sailed? 

| 





THE CHURCH AND THE VICE OF SCOTLAND. 
LavuDABLE is the conscientious industry of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland; curiously perverse and incomplete 
the application of it, as expounded in a volume which has been 
sent to us from Edinburgh—the Report of their Committee tor the 
Suppression of Intemperance, with notes of returns made by four 
hundred and seventy-eight Kirk-Sessions. 

The mere facts are striking enough. From this report it would 
appear that drunkenness is a vice so deeply enrooted in the habits 
and likings of the people, that the advance of intelligence makes 
very little progress in correcting it; and the occasions of it are 
strange,—private meetings for business, complimentary “tastings ” 
in buying groceries, [sold often at the same shop with spirits, | 
market meetings, marriages, baptisms, and even funerals. In 
fact, if Scotchmen meet they drink. Some allowance, however, 
must be made for the colour of the mind in the minister 
who composes the Kirk-Session report: for when he says, as it 
doves happen in a few instances, that he sees no drunkenness, he 
may take a very broad view of the bounds of sobriety ; whereas he | 
who speaks in excessive terms of the sin may be an exaggerating 
ascetic. With every allowance, the fact remains, of a vice per- 
vading all classes and all quarters. 

In the analysis of causes and the deduction of remedies, the 
reverend body of gentlemen is cramped by its false position. 
The necessity which is incumbent upon all Scotch ministers, of 
presuming the truth to exist only in one form, positively incapa- 
Citates them for dealing effectually with this monster vice. ‘The 
causes stated are too many and various to be classified,—the oc- 
casions already mentioned, the social usages of the whole people, 

yments on Saturday night, the number of public-houses, the in- 

ux of Irish, [a race much less addicted to intoxication, | the rival 
teachings of a divided ministry, dancing parties, pleasure parties, 
the Secession of 1843, want of “ plain wholesome beer,” “ unzod- 
liness,” &c. The Committee of the Assembly does not expressly 
dispute, but does not accept all these causes; limiting its own 
view to the “ outward snares ” of temptation in national customs, 
in the practice of drinking at meetings, and to the “inner springs” 
of intemperance—original sin uncorrected by religious discipline. 
The remedies proposed are remarkable for being at once mostly | 
of a speculative and of a topical kind,—that is, based on expecta- | 
tion rather than appearances; and directed to the mere instru- | 
ments and occasions of intoxication, or to special exhortation, | 


rather than to an altered spirit in teachers and people. The re- 
port advises diminution of public-houses, abolition of drinkin 

usages by the influence of Kirk-Sessions, “unceasing and impa- 
tient remonstrance” by the religious ministers against sale of 
whisky on the Lord’s Day, alteration of pay-day to Monday 
abolition of the evils attending feeing-markets and of the “ bothie” 
system. The Kirk-Session reports suggest many other remedies,— 
stringent and compulsory church discipline, example of Teetotal- 
ism by all ministers and elders, [ot repeated in the report of the 


| Committee,] sale of spirits through excisemen, encouragement of 


plain wholesome beer, diversion of the propensity to excitement 
into proper channels, [apparently of the religious kind,] “the 
gospel,” suppression of daucing, &c. All agree that lay or secu- 
lar Teetotalism has failed. 

In short, all the ministers of parishes, and the metropolitan 
body also, seem to feel bound to overlook the broad facts—bound 
not to tind the truth set forth in those facts, but to seek it beyond; 
and having passed it, of course they go all lengths in all directions, 
in wandering mazes Jost. Members of the Scottish Church would 
say—and justly, according to their conviction—that of all countries 
in the world Scotland is best provided with an ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery for the ministration of the gospel, and is in fact the most 
moral country in the world. We need raise no question of theo- 
logical truth here; we are speaking only of social discipline, and 
the application of religious influence. Now one broad fact glares 
you in the face, which these most excellent persons must not see 
—that, speaking broadly, drunkenness isa Protestant rather than 
a Catholic vice. They are forced to confound causes and effects, 
innocent matters and sin: dancing and music are “ abominations”; 
public-houses are the cause rather than the consequences of the 
national propensity, although that is so rooted that the General 
Assembly does not venture to call even on its own ministers for 
an example—of course, for fear the call should be disobeyed, 
The Committee goes so far as to say, with the Italic emphasis 
which we copy, that “ occasional intemperance ” is at least as great 
if not “a greater evil” than “ habitual intoxication”! They 
assume the one broad cause to be “ ungodliness,” according to the 
Scottish interpretation of that term,—by which it is made to in- 
clude many things that do not partake of impiety: they pre- 
sume “the gospel” as administered by themselves to be the sole 
remedy, in the teeth of the fact that the country where they them- 
selves administer the gospel is supereminent among nations for its 
drunkenness. One ingenuous minister reports of his district, 
that “a very great change has taken place in the parish and 
county [not named] as to intemperance in the present generation ; 
to be accounted for only from drinking having become wnjashion- 
able, more than from a regard to God’s law and man’s duty.” 
These gentlemen, called upon to discipline human society, refuse 
to consider human nature as it is ; they will not recognize what does 
influence human nature, but only what they think ought to do so; 
and in seeking for remedies, bind themselves to exclude all that 
do not belong to that system of which they report the signal fail- 
ure, and which does result in exhibiting the extremes of a con- 


| scientious asceticism in the few and of riotous drunkenness in 


the many. 

Many complain that their parishioners stop away from at- 
tendance at church. That is net so in Roman Catholic countries, 
where the people are sober, but do not attain to the gospel itself 
as it is expoundedin Scotland. Another incident of the Scottish 
system of discipline, then, is absence from church, forgetfulness 
of religion and of God. Is it that the ministers of religion refuse 
to go along with their flock in their pleasures and their pains, 
their privations and their passions? that in professing to carry the 
gospel among the people, they frighten away their hearers by 


| the terrors of their intolerant rigour; thus withholding from them 


the blessed rule and solace of religion, and practically alienating 
them from God? 
SIR HENRY BULWER AND THE HECATE, 
TO TUE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Cape Clear, 10th November 1849. Wind, Sou’-west-by-west, fresh gale. 

Sin—l see in the papers, the Hecate, one of her Majesty’s steam-vessels, is 
ordered to convey Sir H. L. Bulwer to the United States. 

What grievous offence has the unfortunate gentleman committed since he quit- 
ted Madrid, that Le is to be punished by a winter's cruise on the Atlantic (cer- 
tainly not over) in H.M. steamer Hecate, of 8U0 tons and 200 horse-power? or, 
in sending our Minister Plenipotentiary to Washington in a steamer of war that 
loaded with fuel cannot carry guns, and efficiently armed is useless as a steamer, 
is his mission intended to show our practical adoption of Peace princiy'c. ? 

Has the accomplished diplomatist never heard of Sir Charles Bagot’s atiempt 
at a steain-voyage across the Atlantic in one of H.M. steamers yclept the Styx, 


| that he tempts his fate in the Hecate? or is he bent on qualifying as a witness 


for the next Parliamentary inquiry on the inefficiency of H. M. steam marine ? 

With national ‘cuteness, the American Minister liberally patronized Cunard’s 
packet for his Transatlantic conveyance home. With the confiding trust of an 
English gentleman, our Ambassador steps on board the vessel provided for his 
transport by the authorities at Whiteball, with the idea of arriving at his destina- 
tion in her. I wonder what sum would tempt a Manchester bagman, or Yankee 
tailor with a new pattern, or any man to whom time is an object, to make the 
voyage to the United States, at this season of the year, in the Hecate? 

Bat what an opportunity has beeu lost—it being necessary to send our Am- 
bassador in one of H.M. steam-vessels-—of testing the powers of that extraordi- 
nary vessel the Sidon! If she had arrived after a quick passage, what an effect 
her appearance would have upon the Americans! if she put back as the Styx did, 
and as the Hecate will do, what a relief to the country to get rid of the jeremiades 
of her gallant designer against all other naval architects! 

I hope Sir Henry has no ladies in his suite? If there are, I would suggest an 
experimental trip to my locality, the limit of the Styx’s voyage, before embarking 
them. If after that they venture, however long they may be on the Atlantic, they 
may rest assured they are as safe as the Chickens of 

Your constant reader, 








“ Morner CAREY.” 
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MURRAY’S ANDALUCIA.* 
Tue subject of these spirited and characteristic volumes is a sojourn in 
Andalucia and a pretty thorough exploration of the province from the 
frontiers of Portugal to the boundaries of La Mancha and Marcia, Of 
course the celebrities of the province were visited,—Cadiz, Seville, Gra- 
nada, and Cordova, as well as some other towns; but these do not form 
the most attractive part of Mr. Murray's tour. That consists of his 





rambles through the less frequented parts of the province, his journey- | 


ings over the Sierras, his occasional residence in the smaller towns, and 
his adventures among the roadside ventas, the substitute for hotels in 
Spain. On thegreat main roads “bad is the best” way; while the car- 
riages that traverse them resemble those of the seventeenth century. The 
majority of the cross-roads are impassable for wheel-carriages ; even 
where they can be used, they are so rare that Mr. Murray’s mule started 
so violently at the sight of one, that he, sitting carelessly, was thrown. 
What Spain was in the days of Don Quixote and Gil Blas, such she is 
now. ‘The traveller makes his way on horseback or muleback; he puts 
up at the oldfashioned hostel ; he encounters the company he meets in the 
old novels; on the road the wayfarer is joined by any casual passenger 
he overtakes, or who overtakes him, just as was done in the days of Gil 
Blas. Mr. Murray doubts about the alleged danger from robbers in 
Spain, with proper precaution and courage; but, though he escaped him- 
self, he gives several particulars of the robberies of others, which prove 
that the brigand element still exists to throw the charm of risk and ro- 
mance over travelling in Spain. The great change is ecclesiastical: the 
confiscation of the property of the convents has banished those once dis- 
tinctive features of Spanish life, and the Inquisition no longer has its 
officials. The priest exists, but scarcely the nun; the ghostly power has 
altogether departed. A prejudice against heretics remains, but it is as 
much a prejudice against the foreigner as against his creed, The govern- 
ment has changed but little; if anything, it is for the worse—there is 
more cruelty, and even less energy 

In such a country there is no lack of fresh topics, or of daily occur- 
ring characters and adventures for a traveller who can make use of them; 
and Mr. Murray is well fitted for the task. He is acquainted with the 
language, familiar with the character and usages of the people; he tra- 
velled as one of themselves, in the national costume; and he seems to 
have visited Spain before his present excursion, during the busy times 
of the war between the Carlists and Christinos. Without such qualifica- 
tions as Mr. Murray possessed, the traveller in Spain must miss the most 
interesting portions of his journey, those which relate to the character and 
manners of the people. He may see, but he cannot understand; nor 
indeed could he well make his way through the districts traversed by Mr. 
Murray without an interpreter. The Spaniard is seldom master of any 
tongue but his own. 

Mr. Murray is well qualified for presenting his materials, as well as 
for collecting them. He has a quick eye for the peculiarities of landscape 
or external objects, some taste in art, and a lively, agreeable, dramatic 
style,—which, were it employed on triter subjects, might perhaps degene- 
rate into writing, but being occupied on topics so fresh as those which 
form the staple of his volumes, only produces a slightly artistical eflect. 

Although Mr. Murray's descriptions of scenery convey a lively and 


accurate idea of the reality, we shall take our extracts from parts de- | 


scriptive of life or adventure. 

On the Western or right bank of the Guadalquiver lies a woody track 
called the Coto of San Lucar, in which game is preserved, and deer-shoot- 
ing takes place,—or, if we may judge from the Spanish practice when 
Mr. Murray was present, where deer are shot at. Our traveller and a 
keen sporting friend were invited to join a party of Spanish sportsmen ; 
who proceeded in the fashion occasionally practised in the Highlands as a 
treat to our Prince Albert, beaters driving the game towards the hunters. 
There is some novelty in the scenery and concomitants ; but Spanish 
sporting seems a tame affair, and not productive of results. Mr. Murray also 


made a pilgrimage to Palos and the convent of La Rabida, memorable in | 


the history of Columbus, and in the company of the descendant of Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon, one of the great navigator’s companions. The convent 
where Columbus was sheltered is now in a fair way of demolition; possibly 
by this time destroyed, after having stood, little damaged, for nearly four 
Centuries. 

“ Passing forward, a cloister is entered, in which an inscription bears witness 
that it was repaired and restored in 1804: a vain memorial, for since the expul- 
sion of the monks, and the confiscation of their convent by the Government, there 
are no traces here but those of neglect and pillage. It was a scene of sordid de- 
struction. Since the Government had taken no care of it, the whole neighbour- 
hood had assumed the right to remove and abstract whatever might repay their 
trouble: the very roofs were torn down, and the floors gone, for the sake of the 
beams that supported the tiles; and even without that excuse the hand of wanton 
dilapidation was everywhere visible. On the right hand of the patio, facing the 
entrance, lies the way to the chapel; which is an edifice of modern construction. 
The choir was destroyed, and a marble slab at the foot of the altar had been torn 
up by sacrilegious hands, in the hope of finding treasure hidden beneath. Their 
act disclosed a vault, in which, probably, reposed the dust of the pious founder, 
before it was scattered by unbal!lowed curiosity ; for on descending into it, and grop- 
ing about, we laid our hands upon the mouldering fragments of a coffin. From 
the chapel we made our way into another cloister, and, ascending a staircase, dan- 
gerous from the damage it had received, gained the corridors into which opened 
the cells of the monks. Among them is shown one in which Columbus is said to 
have slept during his visits to the convent. If the tradition be true, then had the 
fathers consulted well the feelings of the wanderer. 

“Its windows look out upon the ocean—that wide ocean so full of mystery and 
dread to the common minds that understood him not, and a trackless waste to the 
contented knowledge of his day ; but across which the daring eye of his genius be- 
held a path as straight and bright as that cast upon the waves by the sun sinking 
in the West. This must have been his chamber; and tradition must be right in 
&ppropriating the next one to his faithful and influential frieud, Fray Juan Perez 

* The Cities and Wilds of Andalucia, 
two volumes. Published by Bentley. 


Ry the Honourable R. Dundas Murray. In | 


de Marchena. The floors of this, as well as of many cells adjoining, had vanished 
before the Vandalism of which we saw so many traces.” 

Mr. Marray wintered in San Lucar; and his sojourn enabled him to 
see more of the manners of the people than a passing traveller. This is 
his account of the exclusives of that provincial place; but, mutate no- 
mine, as much exclusiveness might be matched at home, without the 
“blue blood.” 

“At the house of Don J P——, a tertulia was held every evening, at 
which the greater part of the sangre azul in San Lucar never failed to assemble. 
They of the sangre azul, or ‘ blue blood,’ are the aristocracy of the place; and by 
virtue of the ancient tide that flows in their veins, assume a tone and superiority 
that is, of course, highly distasteful to those whose blood is not so blue as that of 
the ‘Cristianos viejos y rancios.’ Accordingly, society is divided into a higher 
and lower circle, the ‘alta categoria’ and the ‘ baxa categoria’: the former are 
the exclusive of the place, few in nuinbers, but of noble descent, and though dis- 

| playing less hauteur than most men in their position, the cause of dire heart- 
burnings and jealousies among the ‘ baxa categoria,’ which embraces every shade 
of the vulgar rich. The two circles seldom come into contact, except at enter- 
tainments given by the former: such festive meetings, however, are rare, and 
even were they more frequent, would have little effects in narrowing the distance 
by which the divisions are separated; the tertulia still exists to interpose an ef- 
fectual barrier against intimacy. 

“ Few, I imagine, need be informed that a tertulia is a conversazione of a kind 
peculiar to Spain; in the metropolis and the larger towns it embraces a numerous 
assemblage of acquaintances as well as friends; but in the smaller provincial 
towns it Is open only to the latter and the members and relatives of the family at 
whose house it takes place. It is not every family that holds a tertulia; in San 
Lucar there were only two who received their friends in this manner; neither is 
it given every evening, although this is frequently done; but generally on stated 
nights of the week—sometimes only once in that period of time, Oa these oc- 
casions it is expected that he who has the entrée should present himself, if only 
for a few minutes. To absent himself without cause, would give umbrage to the 
family, as it would imply that their society had lost its attractions; but by a visit, 
however short, he is understood to express his sense of its agreeability, and at the 
same time need plead no excuse for its brevity, that being always ascribed to other 
engagements for the evening. 

“ These remarks being premised, let me ask the reader to picture to himself a 
spacious saloon, whose lofty roof of dark wood is dimly seen by the light of a 
couple of lamps. The walls are simply whitewashed, (this being done for the 
| sake of coolness in summer,) and display neither ornament nor painting, except 
| one at the upper end of the room—a crucifixion by Zurbaran, that master of dark 
| colouring crossed by broad gleams of light. For reasons which will be appre- 
ciated in a warm climate, the furniture is of the simplest description, and judged 
by our standards of comfort, scanty and incomplete: a cabinet, an antique table or 
two, with a host of modern chairs of the lightest materials, standing up against 
the walls, scarcely if at all encroach upon the dimensions of the apartment; the 
aspect of which at a first glance is somewhat cold and cheerless. The floor of 
brick at this season is biddex by matting, and in the centre is placed a brazier of 
glowing charcoal; round this runs a ledge of wood, upon which, after having 
drawn in our chairs, we place our feet, and literally sit round the fire. As each 
tertuliano enters, he bows to the lady of the house, addressing her and her female 
friends with the salutation of * A los pies de usted,’ (At your feet.) The shaking 
of hands is unknown in Spain, and even among friends is never seen, except on 
extraordinary occasions, such as the meeting after a long separation, or on the 
departure for a distant journey. On quitting the room the visiter says with a 
loud voice, ‘ Sehores y sehoras, que lo pasen bien,’ (Gentlemen and ladies, fare- 
well); or perbaps, ‘May you remain with God’; to which they respond, * Vaya 
usted con Dios,’ (May you go with God.) ” 

The narrative has many little adventures, that need nothing but con- 
nexion with a continuous story, and the exercise of some influence on the 
fortunes of the dramatis persons, to serve for a novel of adventure as 
they stand. The following dispute only wants the artistical treatment we 
speak of to make a capital “scene” in a novel. 

“ Mine host of the posada in Baena was the possessor of a big and burly frame, 
a loud voice, and bloated features, expressive of a dogged and brutal nature. 
Ilis portrait, unattractive as it is, occasionally rises before my memory; for it 
came to pass that between the original and myself there occurred a dispute, 
which, commencing, like those of Homer’s heroes, with a war of words, terminated 
at Just in an appeal to arms on both sides. The cause of the fray was the very 
matter-of-fact occurrence of an exorbitant bill. On all occasions I had satisfied 
the detnands of innkeepers without a murmur, and I would recommend travell-rs 
in Spain to do likewise: after all, their extortion generally amounts to a few 
pesetas only, the saving of which is more than counterbalanced by the expendi- 
ture of time and temper, inseparable from the half-hour's wrangling and vocifera- 
tion necessary to recover them. Mine host of Baena, however, must needs add 
to his bill an insolent manner and a bullying tone, which were far harder to di- 
| gest than his outrageous charges. Had he but indulged in a little of the suaviter 
in modo, one might have subinitted peaceably to the fortiter in re; but when a 
man confronts you with brows as black as thunder and enforces his demands with 
a swagger and strange oaths, he looks so like the robber who cries ‘Stand and 
| deliver!’ that you speedily get into the best possible humour for knocking him 

down, or being knocked down yourself. Accordingly, no Parliamentary guardian 
of the nation’s interests ever cut down a Chanceller's budget more ruthlessly than 

I did the items of the ‘ cuenta’ submitted tome; during which process, my mozo, 

by a stroke of generalship worthy of his namesake Gonsalvo de Cordova, suc- 

ceeded in withdrawing with bag and baggage, so that 1 was left unencumbered 
to cover the retreat. 

“* Well,’ suid the impatient host, lashing himself into a fury, as he foresaw 
a storm brewing; ‘are you not done?’ 

“« There,’ I replied, tendering him exactly one half of his demand, which yet 
was a sum at which a native traveller would have shrugged his shoulders. A 
frightful change came over the man’s countenance as | did this. Without a 
word, he struck my hand from below, causing the silver to fly in all directions, 
and then rushing to the doorway, planted himself there. While his features were 

| convulsed with passion, be swore with horribly blasphemous oaths, that my 
| blood should stain the navaja in his hand before I departed without rendering 
| him the last farthing of his just demands. On hearing his voice, now raised to 
the loudest pitch, there jumped from a side-door a sort of clerk employed in 
the house; whose red eyes, unfurnished with lashes, gave him a disgusting air of 
| dissipation. This worthy also drew his navaja, and imitated, as well as he could, 
the furious gestures of his master. For myself, | merely put my hands into the 
pockets of my jacket, and, stepping up to the two, said as quietly as I could to 
mine host,‘ Amigo, I must pass; and if you will not suffer me, I shall be then 
obliged to sammmon my friends.’ . 

“* What friends?’ said the other, with a scornful laugh, and a flourish of his 
blade before my eyes. ; ; 

“*« These,’ L replied, withdrawing a Land from each pocket, and showing to his 
astonished gaze that each grasped a pocket-pistol. : 

“Now, there is something particularly unpleasant in seeing a loaded pistol 
| pointed at one’s person with no friendly intent; and I could understand, therefore, 
how such a sight wrought upon my host's feelings a magical alteration: he 
looked aghast, bis braggart air vanished, and lastly his nava‘a found its way 
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back to the folds of his girdle. His confederate did not take a secon. look at the | 
Tittle implements, but bolted into the escribania as quickly as he had emerged, | 
and begun to scribble away as if his life depended upon the rapidity of bis peu’s | 
movements, 

“*Vamos, vamos,’ said his master; ‘let us drop this jest, it has lasted long 
enough.’ 

“ ‘Be it so,’ I replied; ‘and now, I presume, you are satisfied ?° 

“*Si, Sefor,’ said he, seizing my band, and shaking it in a very friendly way; 
‘and Jet me give you this advice, S:fior. You are going to Lucena: beware of 
the innkeepers there; they are the greatest rogues in all the neighbourhood.’ 
And then, patting me on the shoulder, suffered me to depxrt.” 

This brawl is still more dramatic and various ; the quiet life adapted for 
capital tableaux on the stage, the more active part for a “situation.” 
Properly followed up, it would make a good opening to a drama. 

“{ found the place filled with a throng of country-people, principally young 
folks, and all, both men and women, arrayed in holyéay ature. On the earthen 
floor, three or four soldiers, and as many dark-eyed partners, were dancing the 
fandango and rattling their castanets to the strains of a guitar, which the per- 
former accompanied with his voice. Making my way through the crowd, I passed 
dato an inner chamber: here sat the seniors of the assemblage, on benches ranged 
round the wall. As it was a festive occasion, the wine-cup did not pass untasted, 
and the consequences were observable in a manifest increase of Audalucian lo- 
quacity and gesticulation. I blessed the good fortune which had thrown a fair 
in my way: for, in anticipation of the concourse to be assembled here, the veutero 
had laid in a store of viands; and, for once, | could procure something better than 
the everlasting bacalao. Bread, eggs, grapes, and wine, were placed on a table 
about the size of a chess-board, and of the height of an ordinary chair: seated be- 
fore this, upon a stool proportionably low, I proceeded to make my repast in the 
corner allotted to me. 

“The mozo of the venta was a tall youth, whose office, as cup-bearer to the 
gathering, had brought bis lips into frequent contact with the generous fluid he 
dispensed: the consequences were apparent in his rolling eye, flashed cheeks, and | 
the air of consummate self-importance with which he discharged his duties. One 
of the guests culled him to fulfil some order, to which he paid no attention; the 
summons was repeated in an angrier tone, for the speaker was himself excited by 
the libations he bad swallowed, and accompanied his order with a threat. 

“*Who dares to threaten me?’ cried our mozo, as he stood rather picturesquely | 
in the middle of the floor, his arms raised above his head to their full streteh, in | 
support of a jar that might contain about a gallon of wine, and had the top ot 
his heated cranium for an unsteady pedestal. 

“*Yo!’ thundered the other in reply. 

“The word was hardly uttered cre the jar was launched at the head of the 
speaker; who, fortunately for its safety, ducked, and escaped the missile, which 
smote the wall behind him with a great crash, and poured a deluge ot blood-red 
liquid over his neck, shoulders, and white vestments. In a trice he sprang up, a 
gory figure instead of a clean and trim little man; and, rushing upon the mozo 
with a how! of rage, the twain grappled together in the true worrying style. The 
rest of the company as quickly jumped to their feet, and, throwing themselves 
upon the puir, endeavoured to part them: but in trying to effect this, they only 
impeded each other's efforts; and for the next two mioutes a mass of ten or twelve 
human beings might be seen tugging, hauling, and straining at each other's 
throats, apparently for no conceivable object, and all the while reeling about the 
rooin. To complete the effect of the scene, the terrified hostess revolved round 
the struggling group with a sort of dancing step, uttering doleful * Ayes de mi!’ 
and putting up many a prayer to the Virgin. All this was Inghly diverting to 
mne, uutil the mass surged into my corner, and, upsetting the table, scattered my 
break fast on the fluor: then, indeed, the whole affair assumed quite a different 
aspect, and [ thought it shameful that people could not meet in a venta without 
engaging in unseemly brawls, and, what was worse, depriving me of my repast. 
At last the fray was brought to a close: the originators of it, being drawn asunder 
by two or three peacemakers, were held apart at a few paces from each other, 
and stood breathing hard from their exertions, and with countenances less wrath- 
ful than before. 

“* Are you friends ?’ was the inquiry made them by some of the bystanders, in 
the way in which that question is put to children who bave squabbled and fought 
with each other—‘ Are you friends now ?’ 

“The pair intimated their assent; and then being released, rushed once more 
into each other's arms, not to renew the combat, but to embrace as brothers. 

“* Moriré por el!’ (Lf will die for him,) shouted the little man, as he caught up 
his tall antagonist, and swung him round and round in a fit of ardent affection: 
then the company resumed their seats, and peace was reéstablished. 

“ As we wended our way from the veuta, | questioned my muleteer as to what 
he would have done had the brawlers used their navajas, and the life of one been 





en. 
“*T would have made off as quickly as possible,’ said he; ‘and the same would 
all the others have done.’ 
“* And would you have left the man weltering in his blood ?’ 
“* Without doubt,’ he replied. 
“ There was reason in this. According to the old law of Spain, he who was 
found in the vicinity of a murdered man was liable to be considered as the guilty 
rson, and had to prove his innocence ere he recovered bis liberty, From this 
it followed, that as as soon as a man fell wounded in some broil, everybody fled 
from the spot—the innocent bystanders as well as the murderer—lest the justicia 
should bear them to prison: even those who might have wished to act the part of 
ood Samaritans were deterred by like apprehensions from drawing nigh; so that 
e stricken wretch not unfrequently perished from want of timely assistance. 1 
am not aware if this law has been altered, but the feeling it engendered yet ex- 
ists, and people are rather shy of meddling with the bleeding work of assassins or 
brawlers. 





HANDS NOT HEARTS." 

Tue ostensible object of this fiction is to point the moral of marriages 
where the hand is given without the heart; but the fair writer has better 
succeeded in producing an interesting novel than in impressing her ethical 
doctrine. There is indeed a marriage for money, and a marriage for re- 
venge, and both are unfortunate enough; but they are too singular 
to enforce a general conclusion that shall come home to our “ business and 
bosoms.” And when we say singular, we do not mean comprehensive; for 
the greater contains the less, and a useful impression is left upon the 
mind though the character and station of the reader are far below that 
of the hero. Macbeth reads the lesson of guilty ambition, Othello of 
an ill-assorted marriage and credulous reliance, though the auditor may 
be a young man of white complexion, or has not the most remote chance 
of mouuting a throne. 

The peculiarity of Hands not Hearts consists in the rarity of the 
case. Edward Eskdale does not marry Mary Bruce for money in the 
common sense of the term. He is ardently attached to Ida Compton, a 
poetess and woman of commanding genius : but is led by his scheming 


* Hands net Hearts; a Novel. By Janet W. Wilkinson. In three volumes. Pub- 
ished by Bentley, 





mother to believe that Ida is trifling with him. Asa relief, he plunges 
into dissipation, though with a very gloomy air for a man of pk asure ; 
is again by his mother persuaded to propose for Mary Bruce, with 
an indifferent grace ; and neglects her after marriage, and squanders 
her property. Ida Compton, on the other hand, burning under Edward’s 
apparent neglect and scorn, marries his uncle, Sir Thomas Eskdale, to 
deprive her quondam lover of the title and family estates. The loss of hig 
expectancies brings Edward's creditors about him ; his wife by accident 
discovers that he never loved her but married fur money ; by accident he 
and Ida now Lady Eskdale meet and explain ; so that, what with debts, 
duns, domestic difficulties, and a sense of the happiness he has lost, the 
poor man is overwhelmed with troubles. To end them, he is on the point 
of shooting himself; his wife bursts into the room; in the coufusion 
his pistol goes off and wounds her; and the husband, frightened at what 
he has done, fairly “ makes a bolt” of it and flees the country,—ra- 
ther, as it strikes us, a memento of weakness and infirmity of purpose, 
than merely of a mercenary marriage. 

This portion of the story cccupics little more than one third of the 
work. Twenty years pass between the wound of Mrs. Eskiale, the 
flight of her husband, and the second rising of the curtain. We have 
then her son grown to manhood and struggling with adverse fortune ; 
two children of Lady Eskdale ; aud several previous characters, who ap- 
pear upon the stage to carry on the story in the second generation. On 
its close, hearts are given with hands ; and the mercenary lover, (who 
turns up in time to be killed,) as well as his evil genius and tempter, are 
punished at last. 

It may be guessed from this outline, that the incidents and cha- 
racters in HZands not Hearts are not types of general nature modi- 
fied by modern life, nor portraits of any particular class, A mixture of 
the abstract and the materials of the circulating library, with frequent 
importations from the melodrama, combine to make up the staple of the 
work. This, however, is often euriched by creations of the author, or by 
a character derived from nature but adapted to art by passing through 
the writer’s mind, Mrs. Eskdale is of the former class; so are Maud 
Foster and her brother the clergyman. They are not exactly living per- 
sons, or altogether strange to the reader of fictions; but they are so 
consistent, so quiet, and so good, without being mere insipid perfection, 
that they establish a claim upon the reader’s attention. Ida is a more 
strongly drawn and prominent character than either of these ; Olivia Charl- 
tun, the heroine of the second part, a sweeter and more attractive. The 
gem of the volume is Mr. Charlton the painter. Tis kindliness of heart, 
his good sense, his love of enjoyment, aud his neglect of prudence in pur- 
suing it duting his career of prosperity and fame, are a truthful de- 
lineation of the artist character in its better point of view, but with its 
weaknesses also. His patient submission to blindness and consequent 
adversity, and the cheerful spirit with which he draws amusement from 
the means within his reach, superadd an amiable and even dignified in- 
dividuality to the general type. 

The literary ability in Hands not Hearts is superior to the general 
run of novels, and in fact gives a considerable portionof its interest to 
the work. Whether in description, reflection, narration, or dramatic ex- 
hibition, the composition is always clear, forcible, and effective, impart- 
ing character by diut of literary power. The scenes are frequently melo- 
dramatic in themselves, and are managed too much by mere contrivances ; 
but they are powerful, and they are numerous. The following incident 
may be taken as an example. Mr. Grantham, the melodramatic villain 
of the tale, has ruined Edward Eskdale ; he is now bent upon performing 
the same kind office for Lady Eskdale’s son, Algernon, that his first vie- 
tim may succeed to his uncle’s estates and pay him certain fraudulent 
debts. The hero, young Edward, is present at Mr. Grantham’s by acci- 
dent. 

“ Time passed, and Edward, who refused to join him, gradually lost his anxiety 
as to the lateness of the hour, in the painful interest with which he watched his 
cousin aud his associates. 

“ The whole trath lay bare before him,—no wonder he was aged and exhausted, 
when he had sought excitement in the gaming-table. Edward saw that Mr. 
Grantham made him his victim, and soon suspected even more evil than he saw. 
His watchfulness, above all, extended to the foreigner whom he had encountered 
on his entrance. He perceived that he at first stood aloof; that by degrees, and 
as by some irresistible fascination he drew nearer; that at length he took Mr. 
Grantham’s place as Sir Algernon’s opponent, and played with a skill beyond that 
of the rest of the party. 

“Quick in all his perceptions, unheated by wine, and rendered more acute by 
his atfectionate care for his cousin, Edward before long became convinced that M. 
de Ravel did not trust to chance for his success. Ie laid his hand upon Alger- 
non's shoulder, and tried to urge him to give up the dangerous game. Some word, 
perhaps, of his entreaty—his watchful glance and expression of suspicion, fell 
like a spark of fire upon the guilty conscience of the foreigner. Edward could 
searcely tell how it all happened, but an altercation took place, fierce words were 
exchanged ; on the foreigner’s part the language of insult and menace, on Edward's 
of indignation and coutempt. What might have ensued it was impossible 
to decide; for in the very hottest of the squabble Mr. Grantham interposed,—in- 
effectually at first, for every evil passion was aroused in the breast of the gam- 
bler; but with powerful grasp he seized his arm, and whispered a short sentence 
in his ear. ‘The flush of anger fled from the listener's brow, and was succeeded 
by the most deathlike aspect. He sank back on his chair with rigid features and 
eyes dilating. Edward, who looked upon him something as he would have done 
upon a venomous reptile, with disgust but not vindictiveness, turned silently 
away from what he regarded as an admission of guilt—an exhibition of cowardice. 
But Sir Algernon had by this time comprehended the nature of his cousin’s accu- 
sation, and awakened to his own position of dupe. Rousing himself from his 
usual torpor, he burst into a very paroxysm of wrath,—menaced M. de Ravel 
with disgrace and chastisement, nor spared Mr. Grantham in his denouncements. 

“In vain did Edward interpose; in vain did even Mr. Grantham strive to 
arrest the vehemence of the quarrel. 

“* You knew him to be what he is,’ thundered Algernon, ‘ yet you made me 
a. He is below me too far to receive the punishment of a gentleman; 

ut you 
“Strange that Grantham, who cared no more for the life of a fellow creature 
than for the cards which lay scattered at his feet, should betray the faintest de- 
sire to avert the consequences of such a threat. Yet, to the astonishment of his 
companions, he forebore to retort—scarcely by the workings of his features did 
he express his rage. 
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« But this scene could not last. Partly urged by Edward, yartly exhausted by 
his own violence, yet still breathing fury, Sir Algernon withdrew; and then all 
sorrounded Mr. Grantham, to sooth or to irritate, at any rate to talk over the 
whole matter. ; ' : : : 

“‘Thank you, thank you, gentlemen,’ he said, with his peculiar cold sneer; 
‘you are kindly sympathizing: but the less you meddle with the affair the better. 
T'need no counsel at any time; and at the present moment my chief concern is 
that I feel sleepy.’ ; : . ; , 

“A tolerably clear hint, and one which was immediately taken. In ten minutes 
more no one remained in those sumptuous rooms except Mr. Grantham, and a 
motionless figure, which sat apparently unconscious of all around it. 

« Once or twice, as he paced the saloon, did the former stop before it, and gaze 
upon it with a scorn and hatred quite fiendiike. But M. de Ravel neither moved 
nor spoke. ’ : 

« Miserable craven!’ muttered Grantham between his teeth: then, as he stood 
before him a fourth time, ‘ You have prepared a startling termination to the game 
I have played so long.’ 

« No answer. 

“You have entailed on me the pleasant necessity of shooting this puppy 
through the heart ; a handsome payment for my long endurance of you—a token 
of gratitude towards the man who has saved you for years from starvation, or 


Would that I had starved {’ answered a hollow voice: ‘ if I have lived, it has 
not been for my own happiness; if you have supported me, it was only because 
you h ped to make money of me. es 

“*¢ To recover it, you mean,’ returned Grantham. ‘ Yes, it is true; I trusted 
you might outlive that puny shoot of a withered tree: but now it matters little; 
it will be small comfort to have your debts paid me, when I am being courteously 
tried for his—murder, as it is the fashion ot our squeamish age to term it. Could 
you not for once resist your foreign habit of sleight-of-hand? Could you not put 
a curb upon that manly courage of yours, or find some better mark for it than 
——? By heaven, that such a father should have such a son!’ 

“ ¢Once I was like him!’ ejaculated the stupified victim of this invective. 

“ ¢ Never!’ cried the tormentor, with a sneer: ‘never; not in your brightest | 


days! He is as far above you, and above me also, as the heaven is above the 
earth.’ 

“*Why did you not tell me who he was?’ was the sole reply of the guilty 
listener. 


“Why did you not attend to me when I named him?’ 

“ «7 did not hear you.’ 

“¢] could pardon your villany, were you not such a fool,’ exclaimed Grant 
ham, with a tresh burst of indignation. ‘ Why did you put your foot on English 
ground again?’ , 

“Because I have grown desperate; and you know it,’ cried the other. ‘ For 
years I have lived the life of an abject outcast, ever on the brink of starvation, 
ever saved by some hardly-wrung pittance from you; a pittance you would gladly 
withhold, did you not hope to make money of me. I have lived on till 1 have 
learned to loathe life itself: : 

“ So you have always observed,’ interposed Grantham; ‘ but allow me to doubt 
the assertion. Death is a blessing you could have attained at any moment—from 
the law itself.’ 

“*I thank you for the hint, Mollington,’ replied he, rising from his seat. 

“ Grantham started, put his hand again on his arm, and half forced him to re 
sume it. 

“ Sit down, Ned,’ he said, in changed accents. * This is all nonsense; perhaps 
we are not as hard up as youthink: at all events, you will gain nothing by flying 
off from me. I have aiways been your friend r 

“¢ Friend!’ repeated his companion, in a low shuddering tone. 

“* Whatever were my motives, I have acted as such; and even yet I do not 
despair: 1 may evade this encounter; there is not much between you and the 








e. 

“*Pooh! he looks well enough.’ 

“Not he!’ cried Grantham, eagerly. ‘ The seeds of death are sown: he was 
always a weakling, and his life of late has not been highly salutary.’ 

“ * Rejoice in it, if you will,’ returned his friend; ‘ I shall profit but little.’ 

“You will be a fool if you don’t,’ muttered Grantham. 

“ * How so?’ 

“* There are your wife’s settlements,’ said Grantham, with a laugh.” 


CHAMIER’S REVIEW OF THE 
or 1848.* 
AmonG the various histories or reviews that have appeared on the sub- 
ject of the French Revolution, Captain Chamier’s is the best we have met 
as regards freshness and readableness. Greater impartiality might be | 
desired, and the book would be much improved by a closer adherence to | 
the topic in hand, as well as a more historical tone of mind; but the ab- 
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sence of these things contributes to its character. If Captain Chamier 
advocates Monarchy, and rather panegyrizes Louis Philippe, he is simply 
on the other side of the “media via” from those who abused the King, 
extolled the Provisional Government, and were enraptured with the Re- 
public. A loftier character of mind and a severer style would not have 
descended to the particular anecdotes and really curious details that | 
abound in Captain Chamier, even if we are not yet too near the event to 
permit a “history” to be written. The personal opinions of the man, too, | 
give a character to the book; forming at once a connecting link, like the | 
moral of a tragedy, and infusing into it a savour, 

As regards great historical facts that are matter of public record, or 
which are obvious and indisputable, there is no novelty in Captain 
Chamier’s book : the press is too active to allow of that species of 
originality. The freshness is owing to the circumstance that the author 
speaks from personal knowledge, his knowledge being coloured by his 
Opinions. Thus, we get the darker or at least the coarser side of things, 
and see the revolution as what it was. And it seems to have been an acci- 
dent, extemporized by conspirators who were as doubtful of success as 
a desperate litigant, and who succeeded owing to a variety of circum- 
stances. Foremost among these were the cowardice and incapacity of 
the Crown and its advisers, the sullenness of those National Guards who 
were not Republicans, the quickness and ability of the French people in 
seeing and pursuing an advantage, the audacity and promptness of the 
chiefs in pressing the declaration of the Republic at all risks. While 
stating his views in plain language, Captain Chamier seems impartial in 
his judgment as to the essence of facts. The merits as well as the de- 
merits of all parties are fairly enough admitted ; it is the style of state- 
ment, and the numerous remarks, that indicate the partisan. 





® A Review of the French Revolution of 1848, from the 24th February to the Election 
of the First President. By Captain Chamier, R.N. In two volumes. Published by 
Reeve, Benham, and Reeve. 


The value of the book arises from the actual observation, the personal 
knowledge of the author. Captain Chamier appears to have been a resi- 
dent in Paris for some years, and a frequenter of all that was to be seen 
of a remarkable kind. His incidental reminiscences represent him as 
present at various public scenes under the reign of Louis Philippe,—as 
the trial of Barbes before the Peers. During the revolution and its sub- 
sequent events, he seems to have been everywhere. He exhorted the 
National Guards to energetic action before the Throne was overturned, 
and entered the Tuileries with the mob. In the contest of June he 
penetrated the fighting quarters, and carried a despatch to Cavaignac and 
the National Assembly, when no Frenchman could be spared. He appears 
to have been a visiter of the Clubs, an habitué of the Chamber, a specta- 
tor of every sight, and in the thickest of every émeute. Leisurely ob- 
servation in such times seems a contradiction in terms; but Captain 
Chamier was not hurried to pack up his budget of news for the post, and 
he writes at a time sufliciently long after the event to allow the minater 
details to drop out of sight, while the salient and distinguishing points re- 
main. Either from this cause or from some essential difference of mind, 
our author} gives a better idea of the characteristics of the revolution 
than the correspondents of the newspapers at the time, notwithstanding 
their activity. There is less of news and more of thought. 

A few montis since, we quoted from Leonie Vermont a description of 
the mob entering the Palace of the Tuileries. It is singular to see how 
closely the fiction approached the reality. The incidents are different, 
the matter of fact is coarser, but the spirit of the whole is the same. 

“The Dutchess d’Orleans was scarcely clear of the threshold of the Tuileries 
before the mob, having forced their unopposed way by the Place du Carousel, 
broke into the sanctuary of Royalty. Some few armed themselves from the piles 
of muskets now deserted by the soldiers; but the generality made a rush at the 
palace, mounted the great staircase, and began the grand scene of destruction 
which eusued. We, who were eye-witnesses of what we relate, can safely vouch 
for the truth of all that follows. 

“ Directly the people were in possession of the palace, a sudden change came 
over them: it appeared no longer a dangerous revolution, but a masquerade. 
Some of the sovereign people, for they soon usurped that appellation, placed 
themselves as sentinels; having, apparently, tasted the contents of the cellars 
before they mounted guard. ‘ Entrez, Messieurs,’ said one, ‘ entrez; vous n'avea 
pas besoin d'une carte d’admission’; and crowds, succeeding crowds, invaded the 
palace. Some sat down to finish the breakfast which the Royal Family bad left; 
others rushed to the private apartments, from the windows of which came a 
regular snow-storin of paper. ‘These were shreds of valuable records, destroyed 
without being read, and thrown not by handfuls but basketfuls into the enclosed 
garden which fronts the palace. 

“Whilst this scene of destruction was going on in the second story of the 
Tuileries, the cellars invited many spirited Republicans to a Bacchanalian revelry. 
‘Ah que le vin est bon!’ we heard; ‘et le champagne!’ shouted another; ‘au 
diable le vin!’ cried a third, already a king in idea, and reeling under the property 
of royalty, and declaring with a becoming oath, that ‘ the brandy was good, but 
the rhum excellent.’ The reader need not imagine that each of these self-invited 
guests required a cork-screw; nor need they believe that the old command of ‘ eat 
fair but pocket none’ was strictly adhered to. We saw many heavily laden with 
bottles forsake the cellar for their homes, no doubt to return and continue this 
trading voyage. 

“The god of mischief presided at this unhallowed orgie. The valuable china 
was broken to atoms—not a plate remained entire; never was destruction more 
rapid or more certain. All the collection of Sévres, valuable as chefs d'cauvre of 
art, were smashed, and the noise of one tremendous crash only provoked another. 
In the rooms of state, destruction necessarily followed the admission of the sove- 
reign people; who took possession of their palace with rather confused ideas. 
The bedroom of the Queen soon became the resort of one or two of those ladies 
who are foremost in a masked ball or a Parisian émeute; we cannot repeat what 
passed in that chamber: it appears that the precincts of royalty added a charm 
to licentiousness. 

“Whilst the interior of the palace presented this extraordinary scene of ruin 
and riot, destruction and prostitution, the exterior was not without its mas- 
querades. The scene cannot be more aptly compared than to a tree attacked by 
wasps. On the summit of the palace, where the flag flies, about a dozen men 
were screaming and shouting, and going through fantastic attitudes, the results 
of long apprenticeship in those semaphoricai exhibitions so conspicuous in Freoch 
gesticulation: legs and arms seemed doing the work of the telegraph. Hundreds 
crawled over the roof, some sliding down, some clambering up. 

“On a parapet fronting the garden, there walked in most majestic and solemn 
step a man—a sovereign—dressed up in robes which, from the short distance, 
appeared to us as really robes of state: he held in his hand a most uncommon 
sceptre, a broomstick, and was followed by a regular gamin de Paris, who bore 
bis train. The king, in all his mimic pride, walked with great stateliness and 
steadiness, whilst the train-bearer at every step raised the train, and made a 
semblance of performing a very familiar act, known most to cheats, swindlers, 
and cowards ; certainly, if it is as Hudibras says, ‘ just on the spot where honoar’s 
placed,’ his majesty must have felt the plebeian foot most uncomfortably: it was 
asad satire on royalty, and performed in a palace. Those who witnessed this 
curious scene, which certainly lasted half an hour, were convulsed with laughter. 

Another facetious fellow possessed himself of the Prince de Joinville’s hookab, 
and although the day was not well warmed, threw himself in a reclining position 
in the gardens, whilst a little boy kept bowing and pretending to light the pipe, 
which had evidently fallen into strange hands. The gardens rang with shouts 
of laughter; and but for the hundreds who crawled over the palace, the destruc- 
tion visible from the windows, the loud smash, and the hum of a thousand voices, 
with the occasional discharge of fire-arms, no one would think that a king had 
been dethroned and a nation ruined. It was much more like a masquerade scene. 
It must not be thought from the foregoing that all were bent on mischief; many 
gave up all revolutionary feelings for amusements, while others endeavoured to 
stop the strong tide of destruction. ™ 2 3 

“ Return we to the Tuileries. Even here, as at Neuilly, the apartments of the 
Dutchess of Orleans had been respected, and not even the toys of the infant 
Princes were injured: there was a silent reverence the instant her apartments 
were entered, whilst outside was one reign of destruction and tumult. 

“ The Dutchess had preserved the hat and whip of her husband under a glass 
case, aud no one dared profane the relic by a touch; it was looked at with respect 
and reverence. The books she had been reading still lay open; and even the 
curious seemed to imagine that she would return, and left undisturbed the leaves 
of the ‘Consulat’ of Thiers. We have recorded her just reproach to that states- 
map, and it is a strange coincidence that she had been perusing this work but 
a quarter of an hour previous to her denouncement of its writer. : 

The appearance of Paris after the revolution, with the fears and feelings 
of the more respectable classes of society, were dwelt upon at the time, 
both in the public and private correspondence of the newspapers ; but 
we have not met with so striking an account as this, of the lengths to 
which apprehension drove women and men. 
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’ “Ts it not shocking to think that in this great country—for great it may be in 
ite of the cowardice which it displayed—is it not shocking to think that when 
the darkness set in, if the daylight was inconvenient, no reunion of the nobility, 
no remnant of the Deputies, met to save their country? No; a general ‘sauve 
qui peut’ succeeded the declaration of the Provisional Government, and those 
who could not fly changed their abodes. Neither was this puerile fear only visible 
in the French; we know many English who believed that they were either con- 
demned as rich, (alas! how soon some of these became poor,) or because they had 
insulted their porters, or been uncivil to their tradesmen. Meurice’s Hotel be- 
came a refuge for the destitute; many resorted to disguises, and we saw a Duke 
of great fortune dressed in a blouse, and walking arm-in-arm with about as des- 
rate a ruffian in appearance as even a French revolution could produce. Liberty, 
fraternity, and Eqaality seemed at once translated—Liberty, the sacred privilege 
of telling lies; Fraternity, a kind disposition to relieve your neighbour of some 
of his superfluous wealth; and Equality, the state of the nation’s and individuals’ 
funds. Not a voice was raised in defence of the Monarchy. Every man expect- 
ed to find the guillotine mounted by the morning of the 26th of February, and to 
see carts loaded with the condemned going slowly to execution. Red became the 
fashionable colour ; women wore red caps and sashes, and red handkerchiefs suc- 
ceeded the black cravat. Some took refuge behind shop-counters; others dres~ed 
themselves as servants; the paint-brush removed all armorial bearings from the 
carriages. The plate was eith r buried or sent away; some melted it down: all 
the packers of Paris were employed—indeed this was the only trade which flou- 
rished; and the nobility sneaked out of the capital. 1g ” - 
“Not a shop was opened; men came and went, and passed here and there in 
solemn silence. The new sovereigns changed the decent garb many of them used 
to wear for blouses; they were never silent. The eternal ‘ Murseillaise’ and the 
* Mourir pour la Patrie’ were to be heard in every step; every man as he walked 
beat time and marched to them; but it was, after all, the heavy footstep of care, 
the uncertain tread of dismay. One or two carriages moved slowly about; the 
remises usurped the places of the fiacres, or drove leisurely along soliciting cus- 
tom 


“Tt was too aristocratic to ride, and many gentlemen considered a greatcoat a 
dangerous covering, as it was not fraternal for one man to wear two coats whilst 
equality shivered in a blouse. The only persons who thrived were the packers: 
opposite their establishments the trottoir was not available. The once great and 
happy seemed now particularly small and sorrowful: no one thought of remedy- 
ing the evil; the only chance was to guide the storm, or entice it, as warmth dves 
a current of air, into a new direction. A thousand tongues bellowed forth a thou- 
sand newspapers; every man seemed to have set up for himself in the news line; 
and those who could not afford the luxury of the lies—for not one, from the Dé- 
bats to the Lampion, wrote one word of truth—looked over, or fraternally shared 
the news with his neighbours. The people collected in various knots, and any per- 
son joined in the conversation: if three friends met aud talked, the sound drew 
around them strangers, who quietly and very orderly mingled in the debate. * * * 

“ As the shopkeepers did nothing, an opposition was got up to them by huck- 
sters, who spread out their wares on the pavement. It required great care to 
= one’s steps through the heterogeneous mass of articles thus exposed for sale. 

iverything, from a looking-glass to a bandana handkerchief, was exhibited; it 
appeared as if all the pots and pans of Paris had revolted against their imprison- 
ment, and taken possession of the highways. There was no police; it was an 
evil to be got rid of by rain and cold; and a which seems to have protected 





the French revolution from its beginning, did her work, and at last washed the | 
pavement of these rags and tatters. There were no soirées, no petits soupers, no | 


dinners, balls, routs, or masquerades; no carriages enlivened the streets; dirty | 


fellows, linked together, shouting and screaming, relieved the monotony of the 
scene; whilst intense anxiety occupied every mind. Paris was an inhabited 


tomb: such was the difference between the capital before and after the'revolution.” | 


Amid all the riot and saturnalia, Captain Chamier bears testimony to | 


the honesty and good-nature of the sovereign people. Some robbery of 
the public property took place; but mostly, he thinks, by professional 
thieves ; and occasionally there might be extortion from private persons, 
but very little. No other city in the world, he believes, would have ex- 
hibited such an example of honesty, or given so little reason for alarm as 
Paris at first, when the whole town, from sheer terror on the part of 
“ respectable” people, and the absence of all government, was at the 
mercy of the rabble. Even when the goodnatured feeling of their first 
triumph passed away, and doubts of reaction with the disappointment of 
their hopes began to obtain, their personal politeness and gallantry re- 
mained. This is Captain Chamier’s account of their conduct at an early 


stage of the business—the féte of the 27th February, held on the pro- | 


clamation of the Republic at the foot of the column of July. 

“On this day all those who fought turned out with their arms, and all those 
who had not fought (the National Guards, for example) joined in this leviathan 
demonstration ; the one actuated by a reasonable desire to maintain the fear which 


they had instilled, and the other party to show a great willingness to fraternize | 


and to avoid a rencontre. 
“The glorious people wore principally blouses, carried every species of arms, 
from a crow-bar to a musket, and looked savagely suspicious. The more re- 
table warriors had muskets, which formerly belonged either to the army or 
the National Guards; whilst the last misnamed force came forth in particularly 
clean dresses, by no means blackened by gunpowder. 
“The whole body fraternized; the Red Republicans taking good care to inter- 
mix with the National Guards, and both parties singing of course that spirit- 
moving song ‘ Mourir pour la Patrie.’ From the Bastile to the Madeleine was one 


mass of people: at intervals there were regimental bands, almost always blowing | 


the same tune, and every youngster of Paris seemed to have inflated his lungs 


with an extra proportion of air to join in the chorus, and to shout ‘Vive la Ré- | . : rey 
aaa ? i “| when another does not, and thus preserves its existence, is trifling. 


publique!’ 


“We were present at this féte. And here we would do justice to the civility and | 
protection a woman always receives: indeed, in this strange abode, a woman is a | 


much better safeguard than a musket, and we would much sooner be under the 
shield ofa woman than behind a barricade. ‘ Place aux dames’ is no fiction; 
excepting always at a supper-table, where the smell of truffles lures the invited: 
then it appears from the rush, is ‘ every man for himself.’ 

“ We were on this great and solemn occasion protected by two ladies, one of 
whom sat on the seat with the citoyen cocher, and the other stood up in the 
small carriage called a mi-lor, which is nothing but a cabriolet on four wheels. 

_“ The coachman was a Republican of the day—a man not easily diverted from 
his course. Hundreds of times as we slowly crept through the ranks was he told 
to turn round and take a particular street: he had a ready answer— The ladies 
were anxious to see the ceremony: there were barricades in such and such streets. 
He drove no aristocrats, not he; but these were foreigners of the right sort; and go 
on he would,’ and he did. 

“Daring the long tiresome walk of the horse, not one word which could be 
construed into levity or insult was uttered; but several compliments, by no means 
disagreeable for any lady to hear, were frequently paid. Some gamins got up be- 
hind, and hung on by the roof of the carriage: they only excited merriment ; and 
one Red Republican stood on the step, and gave every information which we re- 
— without for a moment overstepping the bounds of the most orderly be- 

viour, 


The work closes with the election of Louis Napoleon to the President- 





ship; but Captain Chamier takes a review of the characters of several 
persons who emerged at that time into greater distinction, and indulgeg 
in some speculations as to the future. Of the President and Changar. 
nier he entertains a more favourable opinion than many do; he rather 
leans against Cavaignac. Of the future he can only speak with qualifi. 
cations. He thinks the Legitimists have the best chance, but they may 
be defeated by waiting too long, or by accident. Some change he thinks 
is imminent; but whether an Emperor, or a restoration of the elder branch 
of the Bourbons, or the acknowledgment of the Count de Paris, or ano- 
ther revolution, with a war, civil or foreign, he cannot determine. 





DUDLEY’S ANTI-MATERIALIST.* 

Tus speculations on the constitution of the universe and of man which 
occasionally occupied some of the keenest intellects for two thousand 
years, have within our own day been abandoned to an inferior order, who 
substitute crotchets for hypotheses, and bring to the support of their para- 
doxes less learning and logical ingenuity than the men of yore. Several 
causes have coutributed to this result. The great discoveries in chemis- 
try aud geology, the attention that has been devoted to imponderable 
agents, the certainty that electricity plays an important part in life and 
death and all that intervenes, have given pause to inventive speculation 
on mysteries connected with the arcana of nature. We have knowledge 
enough to perccive the difficulties in the way of reaching a satisfactory 
conclusion, and to doubt the utility of & priori speculations. It seems 
an idle task to be discussing materialism or immaterialism, when we 
know nothing of matier in its essence, and cannot from knowledge or 
hypothesis get even a conception of what spirit is; late discoveries, in 
fact, tracing the operation of material agents in cases that would once 
have been ascribed to spiritual agency. 

Coupled with this is (the more unavowed cause of) the greater atten- 
tion that has been given to the intelligent principle in animals: for 
it must not be disguised that the dispute about spirit and matter de- 
rived much of its vehemence from foregone religious conclusions. It was 
assumed by numbers that the immortality of the soul depended upon its 
immateriality ; so that the zeal and obstinacy of theology were introduced 
into the question. “ All the notices of sense and investigations of sci- 
ence,” says Imlac in Rasselas, “ concur to prove the unconsciousness of 
matter... . . Matter can differ from matter only in form, density, bulk, 
motion, and direction of motion: to which of these, however varied or 
combined, can consciousness be annexed?” And, after pursuing this 
branch of the argument, he continues, in reply to a question of the Princess, 
“ immateriality seems to imply a natural power of perpetual duration, as 
a consequence of exemption from all causes of decay: whatever perishes 
is destroyed by the solution of its contexture, and separation of its parts; 
nor can we conceive how that which has no parts, and therefore admits 
no solution, can be naturally corrupted or impaired.” It was obvious to 
critical scrutiny, that this limitation of consciousness to immateriality 
would endow brute animals with immortality ; but some immaterialists 
endeavoured to escape from that conclusion by having recourse to 7cason. 
A knowledge of good and evil, a something above and beyond instinct, 
was in their opinion characteristic of immateriality, and therefore of im- 
mortality. The exhibition of what we cannot but call a reasoning faculty 
in well-trained animals, especially dogs, that has been recorded of late 
years, has somewhat shaken this view: even orthodox divines aban- 
don the argument which separates man from animals solely by the power 
of putting two ideas together and thence deducing a third. Mr. Dudley 
fairly takes the bull by the horns in the volume before us, and concedes 
immortality to animals: on his own principles, he should concede it to 
all things inorganic as well as organic. 

For Mr. Dudley’s Anti-- Materialist aims at reviving the theory which 
Bishop Berkeley promulgated in the beginning of the last century touch- 
ing the non-existence of matter. A similar notion, indeed, had been en- 
tertained by certain ancient sages, who looked upon the world as a delu- 
sion altogether, or considered nothing real but perception or ideas. If 
the controvertist is allowed to choose his examples and substitute a part 
for the whole, theie is more to be said for this view than persons unaccus- 
tomed to such speculations might suppose: for example, heat and colours 
exist in our perception of them, and will be different to differently consti- 
tuted perceptions. These instances, however, are partial: heat and light 
(on which colours depend) are imponderable agents, and are only one 
and that a very limited class of material entity. The true answer to the 
whole argument seems to be, that the anti-materialists confound 
memory with perception, perception with the object perceived, and 
limit the existeuce of the external world to their own conceptions 
of it; for Berkeley's argument, that one observer perceives a thing 


Mr. Dudley goes further, as in the case of the a of animals, 
and confounds perception, memory, and individual knowledge, all to- 
gether. In fact, he owns that it was his observation of the effects of 
knowledge that first made him a convert to Berkeley’s theory. The re- 
searches necessary in a former work of his compelled him to study reli- 
gious symbols, and so led him step by step to anti-materialism. 

“ The evil spirit, Satan, is differently represented and differently described in 
Holy Writ. He is a serpent; a dragon, that is, a winged serpent; and yet noone 
actually supposes, the author of the poem of ‘Paradise Lost’ alone excepted, 
that Satan ever bore that furm. Again, when exhibited either by the painter or 
the sculptor as a falien angel, the features are distorted by malignity, and his 
person darkly hideous. Ignorance alone supposes that the person of this spirit 
bears such aspect. The idea of wicked malignity endowed with no contemptible 
portion of power is alone contemplated by the intelligent mind. The same must 
be said of the symbolical representations of Death and Time, so common till 
late years in all our churehes. It were absurd to suppose that any portion of da- 
ration can possibly resemble the animal form of a bald old man, with a single lock 
of hair on his front and a scithe in hand; or that Death can be a skeleton, a sys~ 
tem of bare bones. 

* The Anti-Materialist ; denying the Reality of Matter, and vindicating the Univer- 
sality of Spirit. By John Dadley, Clerk, Author of “ Naology,” &c. Published by 
Bell, 
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“ Again, representations of holy persons, the Saviour or his Apostles, whether 


“In the week ending last Saturday, the deaths registered in the Metropolitan 


by the statuary or the painter, though they be amply suflicient for the intended | districts were 893; a number which shows an excess of 56 on the return of the 


purpose, 


they are often represented. The habits also in which they are clad are commonly 
altogether foreign to the habits actually worn by them when in life. Artists com- 


cannot be regarded as likenesses, so different are the forms under which | 


| 


monly represent both the Saviour and his Apostles clad in robes of consular dig- | 


nity, such as were never worn by Jewish peasants and fishermen. The diflerent 
forms may perhaps be all approved, for all equally serve to excite the feelings of 
affectionate reverence which is due to the former, or of grateful respect due to the 
latter. If the figures produce such effect, the purpose of the exhibition is fully 
answered. It is a matter of the utmost indifference whether there be any like- 
ness or not: if the proper sentiments be excited by the exhibition of the figure, all 
is accomplished that is desirable or desired. In truth, no form is absolutely re- 

uired. The exhibition of even the name of the person or the subject intended 
is almost always sufficient for the intended purpose; nvy, indeed, the initial let- 
ters of the name of the personage, placed in situations likely to produce the in- 
tended effect, suggest the idea of the name and thence of the person also, with a 


‘ 


clearness and precision little if at all inferior to the most erpressive signification | 


of the intended object. 


“These reflections on the form of the symbolical object led to the observation | 
that the colour was likewise a matter of the utmost indifference, and the fancy of | 


the painter was the only rule by which the use of that article is regulated. The 
material also of which the form might consist was found, however various, to be 
alike eflicient. Whether the image or statue were of clay, of wood, or metal, it 
mattered not; the object was equally efficient of the intended purpose, and con- 
veyed the same idea. All these facts led to the opinion that not only the visible 
object, but the material in which it might be wrought, was a matter of perfect in- 
ditference, for that the same effect might be produced, the same ideas excited, by 
forms and substances widely different, and that it was absolutely independent on 
the form and figure of the thing exhibited. Inquiry showed that these doubts 
and these opinions were by no means new, however foreign to common notions; 


the same bad been long entertained by persons of great ability and sound judg- | 


ment.” 

It seems hardly necessary to point to the jumble here of perception, 
memory, knowledge, and association of ideas, or the confusion between 
the actual, the representation, and the imaginary conception. 
of cultivated mind, who has seen pictures of Christ, and who is well ac- 
quainted with the doctrine of the atonement, may have his recollection 
of the forms he has seen and the doctrines he has heard revived, by the 
symbol of the cross, or the letters LHS; but at the same time he may 
not—it depends upon the nature of the man and his mood of mind at 
the time. On the other hand, a person who has seen no pictures and 
heard no exposition will have no ideas suggested by the symbols, or very 
erroneous ones. In all cases, the idea of Christ, the Apostles, and 
Christianity, will not convey any certain, much less any true idea, but 
will depend upon the painter or the teacher, and the memory and ex- 
citability of the person taught. ‘[t is in fact measuring existence, as we 
have said, by our perception of it. 

These remarks are rather answers to the anti-materialists than proofs 
of matter; the existence of which is best shown after the fashion of the 
ancient, who refuted the philosopher denying motion by walking up and 
down before him—Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s argumentative “ punch of the 
head” is the most cogent confutation. It is indeed curious to see how 
our author trips occasionally—how unconsciously he admits the existence 
of matter when arguing against it. One great object of his book is to 
prove universal immateriality by means of Seripture—to show that re- 
vealed religion is more probable under his hypothesis, and of course 
miracles are more intelligible when dealing with spirit made visible than 
when acting upon unmanageable matter. Yet fact is too strong for the 
hobby ; matter will creep in. 

“Several events of the life of the Saviour confirm the belief that he was not a 
material substance, even during his life on earth. When the Jews attempted to 
stone him, he rendered himself in an instant invisible, and passed through the 
midst of them. Had he been a material body he must have annihilated the mat- 


yrevious week, but a reduction of 269 on the corrected average of five autumns, 
f the present return be compared with that made in the same week of each 
of the years 1840-8, it will be found that with but one exception (in 1841 
when the deaths were 841) the mortality ranged formerly from 910 to 1,165, and 
therefore was considerably bigher than in last week, though the population ia 
those years was less. The increase of 56 now observed on the week ending No- 
vember 3d partly arises from pneumonia and bronchitis; the deaths from which 
become more numerous as the winter advances, having been 104 in the previous 
week, 127 in the last. The total number of deaths from cholera in the week was 


| only 6 (five less than in the previous week); in the same week of 1848 there were 


62. The steady decline of diarrbea and dysentery is shown by the numbers of 
the last five weeks, which were respectively 105, 63, 51, 40, and 29. 

“The mean daily reading of the barometer was above 30 inches on the last 
three days of the week. The mean of the week was 29.732. The temperature 
ou the last three days was considerably higher than the —- of the same da 
in seven years. The mean of the week was 50.2 degrees, which is higher than 
average by 41.” The mean direction of the wind for the week was South-west, 
= “ — > os — — — = ae 

BIRTHS. 

On the 7th November, at Ballechin House, Perthshire, the Lady of Captain R. Scott, 

of a son. 

On the 8th, at Court House, Cannington, the Hon. Mrs. Clifford, of a daughter. 

On the sth, at Bolton Hall, the Wife of W. H, Orde Powlett, Esq., of a son. 

On the 10th, at Avonhurst, Warwickshire, the Lion. Mrs. Woodmass, of a son. 

On the 11th, at Moray Place, Edinburgh. Lady Blantyre, of a daughter. 

On the 12th, at Swallowcliffe Vicarage, the Wife of the Rev. J. H. Samler, of a son. 
On the 12th, at Spring Vale, Ryde, Isle of Wight, the Wife of Captain Crawford 
affin, R.N., of a daughter. 

On the 12th, at Worth Rectory, Sussex, the Wife of the Rev. G, 


C. Bethune, ofa 


| daughter. 


A person | 


ter of that body in an instant, otherwise he could not have escaped; the pressure | 
of the substance in the crowd would have subjected him to discovery, and he 


would have been detained.¢ If again he bore a material body, he must have 


created matter to form his body; a supposition strange and hard te be imagined. | 


“ The act of walking on a tempestuous sea was rather the faculty of an imma- 
terial than a material body; and the same faculty was communicated in part to 
the disciple Peter, and became inefficient from a defect of mental energy, the 
want of sufficient faith. The transfiguration cau hardly be considered as of pos- 
sible occurrence to a material substance. The sudden and extreme change in the 
person and appearance, and the sudden resumption of the common personalty and 
appearance, accord but ill with the stubborn mutability of matter.” 

Quotations of this kind might be greatly extended; but proving more, 
we fear, against miracles than matter, as Mr. Dudley puts it. Some 
very singular opinions intended for explanations are also broached touch- 
ing the Creation, the Trinity, and other mysteries, but having no logical 
bearing upon the author's hypothesis. The want of logic, indeed, is a 
remarkable feature in a book evidently written by a man of lingual 
acquirements, scholastic education, and much self-propelled inquiry into 
subjects connected with religion and mental philosophy: but, once 
mounted on his hobby-horse, a man rides over everything. 

t If it were proper to import Scripture into scientific argument, there is an 
appeal from philosophy to revelation which seems to settle the question, “ Behold 
my hands and my feet, that it is I myself: handle me, and see; for a spirit hath 
not flesh and bones, as ye see me have.”—Luke, chapter xxiv. verse 39. 


MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 


week ending on Saturday last— 
























Number of Autumn 

Deaths. Average 
Bymetie Whesases....cccscce-scsccece-coscce cece rceces eroseecs 216 507 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat.. i? coe 49 
Tubercular Diseases ecbcohqengubstcedgemneseseenescoe SEE eeen [IG 
Diseases of the Brain, 8; Marrow, Nerves, and Ser let ee 125 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood. vessels anne a0 suegqnee 8 40 
s of the Lun ond of the other Organs of Respiration .... is 2a 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Ligestion it 6) 
Diseoses of the Kidneys, &c....... .... 10 i 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c o- eeccccese -eccesecesece 9 10 
Kheumatism, diseases of the ones, Joints, &€ , s 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. . ececcee cee ceecece:e ° os 1 
Malformations. .... 4 
Premature Birth ... 23 
Atrophy. .... Is 
Age... 57 
12 
56 





| tenant 


On the 13th, at Mere Hall, Cheshire, the Lady Chariotte Egerton, of a son. 

On the 13th, in Loudoun Place, North Brixton, the Wife of Captain George A, Hal- 
sted, R.N., of a son. 

On the I4th, at the Rectory, St. Michael's, Cornhill, the Wife of the Rev. T. W. 
Wrench, of a son. 

On the lth, the Lady of the Rev. T. P. Wright, Incumbent of Dalston, of a son, 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 6th November, at Holme, Inverness-shire, Bernard Brocas, Esq., of Beaure- 
paire Park, Hants, late Carabiniers, to Jane Lilly, youngest daughter of Lieutenant- 
General Sir John Rose, K.C.B., of Holme. 

On the 6th, at Salwarpe, near Worcester, the Rev. W. Walsham How, Curate of the 
Abbey Parish, Shrewsbury, to Frances Anne, eldest daughter of the Rev. Heary 
Douglas, Rector of Salwarpe and Canon of Darham. 

On the 8th, at St. Mary Abbots’, Kensington, Lieutenant Norton Sulivan, R.N., son 
of Commodore Sulivan, C.B., to Christina Fraser, daughter of the late Captain W. 
Grant, Tain, Ross-shire. 

On the 10th, at St. Andrew's Church, Plymouth, Lieutenant-Colonel John Messiter, 
Twenty-eighth Regiment, to Miriam Sophia Adelaide Gammell, only daughter of Major 
Gammell, of Stonchouse, Devonshire. 

On the 10th, at Stanwell, Middlesex, Robert Romer Younghusband, Esq., Lieu- 
rwentieth Regiment Bombay Native Infantry, eldest son of the late Major- 
General Younghusband, Royal Artillery, to Ellen Blayds, fourth daughter of William 
Benthall, Esq., late of Totnes. 

On the 13th, at All Souls’, Marylebone, Paulet Henry St. John Mildmay, Esq., of 
Ilaslegrove House, Somerset, to Caroline Adela Catherine Valentine, daughter of the 
late Rowland and Lady Lucy Standish, of Scaleby Castle, Cumberland. 

DEATUS. 

On the lst November, in Piccadilly, Margaret, Relict of the late Sir William Pulte- 
ney, K.B. 

On the 6th, at Lainshaw, N.B., William Cunninghame, Esq., of Lainshaw, well 
known by his writings on Prophecy and Scriptural Chronology ; in his 73d year. 

On the Sth, at Beaupré, Glamorganshire, Captain R. Bassett, Royal Artillery, 
Deputy-Lieutenant of the County, eldest son of the late Colonel Bassett, of Windsor 
Castle 

On the 8th, at Irton Hall, Cumberland, Harriett, Relict of the late Edmund Lam- 
plugh Irton, Esq. ; in her 9ist year. 

On the 8th, at Hastings, Emily, the daughter of John Tidd Pratt, Esq.; in her 24th 
year. 

"On the 8th, at the Vicarage, the Rev. William Slatter, for many years Vicar of 
Cumner, Berks, and Rector of Hethe, Oxon; in his 67th year. 

On the 10th, in Marine Parade, Dover, Mrs. Grace Hogben ; in her 94th year. 

On the 12th, in Upper Harley Street, Lady Horne, Wife of Sir William Horne, 

On the 12th, at Jesus Lodge, Cambridge, the Rev. William French, D.D., Master of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, Rector of Moor Monkton, Yorkshire, and Canon of Ely. 

On the 12ui, in York Street, Gloucester Place, William Burge, Esq, Q.C.; in his 64th 
year. 

” On the 13th, at York, William Etty, Esq., R.A. ; in his 630 year. 

On the 13th, at Old Buckenham Lodge, Norfolk, the Rev. Thomas Peyton Slapp, M.A., 

for many years an active Magistrate for that county ; in his 74th year. 


y , “AD ) 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orrice, Nov. 16.-—2d Regt. of Drag. Guards—Lieut. C, W. Calvert, to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Key, who retires ; Cornet J. G. Price to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Calvert. 7th Drag. Guards—Capt. C. P. B. Walker from the 33d Foot, to be Capt. 
vice Gore, who exchanges; Lieut. A. M. Knight to be Capt, vice Alleyne, who retires ; 
Cornet T. W. Goff to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Knight, Ist Drags.—Cornet J. C. 
Davenport ,to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hetlley, who retires. 16th Light Drags.— 
Major-General Sir J. Thackwell, G.C.B to be Col, vice General Sir J. O. Vandeleur, 
G.C.B. deceased. 2d Regt. of Foot—Lieut. R. C. Bamford, from the 75th Foot, to be 
Lieut. vice Piercy, promoted. 17th Foot—Lieut. C. W. Davis, from half-pay 30th Foot, 
to be Lieut. vice Baxter, appointed to the 75th Foot; Ensign C. Ii. J. Heigham to be 
Lieut, by purchase, vice Davis, who retires, 22d Foot —Assist.-Surg. A. L. Adams, 
M.D. from the 64th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice M'Grath, deceased, 24th Foot-—En- 
sien F. W. A. Parsons to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Woodington, who retires ; Ensign 

’ L. Tillbrook, from the 12th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Parsons. 33d Foot —Capt. A. 
P. Gore, from the 7th Drag. Guards, to be Capt. vice Walker, who exchanges. 5th 
Barron, M.D. to be Surg. vice Cowper, who 























Foot—stafl-Surg. of the Second Class L. 
resigns, 61th Foot—Assist.-Surg. E. J. Kennedy, M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice Adams, appointed to the 22d Foot, 75th Foot—Lieut, H, Baxter, from the 


17th Foot, to be Lieut, vice Bamtord, appointed to the 2d Foot. 
3d West India Regt.—Acting Assist.-Surg. R. T. Deakins to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
Sanders, appointed to the Staff, 
Ceylon Kile Regt.—Second Lieut, R, Atherton has been permitted to resign his come 
mission. 
Hospital Staff.—Staff Assist.-Surg. C, B. Hearn to be Staff-Surg. of the Se ond Class, 
vice Barron, appointed to the 56th Foot; Assist.-Surg. H. 5. Sanders, trom the 3d West 
to the Forces, vice Hearn, promoted; Acting Assist.< 





India Regt. to be Assist.-Surg " 
| Surg. E. Touch, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Kennedy, appointed to the 
G4th Foot. ’ : : es 
| Ovrice or O&DNANCE, Nov. 14--Royal Regt. of Artillery — Second Capt. P. P. Faddy to 
be Capt. vice Fulford, placed on retired full-pay list; First Lieut. E. J. Paterson to be 


|} the White; 
|} Blue ; 


son. 


Second Capt. vice Faddy ; Second Lieut. 8. M. Grylls to be First Lieut. vice Pater 





" » y,anDmmD 
NAVAL GAZETTE. 
The following promotions have taken place, dated the 30th ult. 
Adwiral of the Fleet Sir James Hawkins Whitshed, Bart. 


ADMIRALTY, Nov, 12.- 
juent ou the death of 





Admiral of the Red Sir T. B. Martin, G.C.B. to be Admiral of the Fleet ; Admiral of 
the White J. Bullen to be Admiral of the Red ; Admiral of the Blue Hon, Sir r. B. Ca- 
pel, K.C.B. to be Admiral of the White ; Vice-Admiral of the Red sir E. D. King, Knt. 
K.U.H. to be Admiral of the Blue ; Vice-Admiral of the White C.J. W. Nesham to be 
Vice-Admiral of the Red ; Vice-Admiral of the Blue H, Gordon to be Vice-Admiral of 
Rear-Admiral of the Red Sir J. C, Coghill, Bart. to be Vice-Admiral of the 
Rear-Admiral of the White Sir E. T. Troubridge, Bart. C.B, to be Rear-Ad- 
miral of the Red ; Rear-Admiral of the Blue E, Harvey to be Rear-Admiral of the 
White ; Captain M. F. F. Berkeley, C.B. to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

The undermentioned officers have been also promoted to the rank of Retired Rear- 
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Admiral, on the terms proposed in the London Gazette of the Ist of September 1846, 
without increase to their pay, viz.— 
Retired Captain T. Dick ; Retired Captain W. I. Scott ; Retired Captain B. C. Cator. 
The following promotions have also taken place, dated the 5th instant, consequent on 
the death of Rear-Admiral Sir Samuel John Brooke Pechell, Bart. U.B. K.C.H.— 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue W. F. Owen to be Rear-Admiral of the White ; Captain 
Sir D. Dunn, Knt. K.C.H. to be Rear-Adimiral of the Blue. 


if A) 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Nov. 13. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Hussey and C oles, Crewkerne, Somersetshire, attornies—-Dean and Cronkshaw, 
Cardmill, Hasli cotton-spi s—shaw and Robinson, Stoneferry, Yorkshire, 
coal-merchants— Rhodes and Hayes, Leeds, share-brukers— Hargreaves and Kennedy, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, railway-founders— Phillips and Hunt, Birmingham, wood- button. 
makers— Platts and Whitterton, Manchester, brewers— Rennie and Co. Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, contractors—Kelsalls and Co. London, merchants—M. and W. Spencer, 
Coventry, riband-inanufacturers—Field and Powell, Cross Street, Hatton Garden, book- 
binders—Bilby and Harness, Swan Chambers, Gresham Street, agents— Mogg and Co. 
Bridgwater, millers— Gates sen and jun. Steyning, brewers Collins and Co. Birming- 
ham, brickmakers— Francis and Co. Newport, Monmouthshire, railway-contractors— 
Townsend aud shackleton, Hadin Mill, Littleborough, woollen-mauufacturers— Peet 
and Son, Nottingham, lace-manufacturers—The Ravenhead Copper Company, St. 
Helen’s, copper-smelters ; as far as regards F. Taylor. 

BANKRUPTS. 
Cow isuaw, Joun, Derby, victualler, to »urrender Nov. 7, Jan. 4: solicitors, Messrs. 




















Whiston and Son, Derby; Mr. Bowley, Nottingham; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, | 


Nottingham. 

Cutyek, Joun Onmspy, Edmonton, gasfitter, Nov. 22, Dec. 27: solicitor, Mr. Bishop, 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Houston, Joun, Whitby, hotelkeeper, Nov. 23, Dec. 21: solicitors, Messrs. Pringle 
and Co. King’s Road, Bedford Row; Mr. Stephenson, Whitby; official assignee, Mr. 
Young, Leeds. 

Jones, Joun, Knightsbridge Terrace, wine-merchant, Nov. 30, Dec. 21: solicitors, 
Messrs. Dimmock and Burbey, Suffulk Ln. ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abcharch Ln. 

SANDERSON, CuARLEs, Sheffield, iron-merchant, Nov. 24, Dec, 22: solicitor, Mr. 
Aldam, Shetlield ; official assiznee, Mr. Freeman, Sheffield. 

Saunpeks, James, Liverpool, victualler, Nov. 22, Dec. 27: 
Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Dec. 6, Moore, Paternoster Row, bookseller—Dec. 8, Nobbs, Maiden Lane, hotel- 
keeper— Dec. 8, Ubsdell, Exbury, Hampshire, brickmaker— Dec. 6, Bramly, New City 
Chambers, insurance-broker—Dec. 8, Hall, Lamb’s Conduit Street, ironmonger—Dec. 
6, Atkins, Finsbury Square, merchant—Dec. 6, Macdonald and Campbell, Regent 
Street, army agents—Dec. 5, Turner, Bucklersbury, auctioneer—Dec. 5, Hamilton, 
Grange Walk, Bermondsey, confectioner— Dec. 5, Daw jun. Launceston, linendraper— 
Dec. 5, Uiford, Holloway, brewer— Dec. 5, Garrood, Thornham Magna, Suffolk, grocer 
~— Dec. 5, Leon, Rathbone Place, tailor—Dec. 5, J. and J. F. King, Wells Row, Isling- 
ton, builders—Dee. 6, Williams, Hampstead Road, builder—Dec. 6, Blacknell, Plum- 
stead, baker—Dec. 5, Macqueen, Macao, merchant— Dec. 5, Staight, Skinner Street, 
cutler— Dec. 6, Cottin, Bread Street, merchant— Dec. 6, Butler, Ludgate Hill, statiouer 
—Dec. 6, Tunstall and Cash, Bristol, oil-merchants—Dec. 12, Mayficla, Leamington 
Priors, upholsterer—Dec. 12, Norton, Birmingham, stationer—Dec. 6, Hewitt, Liver- 
pool, merchant— Dec. 6, Turner and Co. Liverpool, merchants. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shuwn to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Dec. 7, Story, St. Alban’s, banker—Dec. 5, Garrod, Hackney, draper—Dee. 7, J. and 
G. Lloyd, Brinnington, Cheshire, builders—Dec. 5, Oakes and Jones, Kingswinford, 
ironmasters—Dec. 5, Webb, Tamworth, wine-merchant—Dec. 6, Webb, Wakefield, 
seed-merchant. 


solicitor, Mr. Tyrer, 


DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Aydon and Ferguson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer; first div. of 2s. 2d. Nov. 17, 
or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Burton and Shaen, 
Manchester, cotton-spinners; first and final div. of 20s. on the separate estate of M. 
Burton, Nov. 27, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Manchester—Wyles, Glou- 
cester, grocer; further div. of ld. Nov. 14, or any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. 
Acraman, Bristol—Sangar, Bristol, cabinet-maker; div. of 2s. Nov. 14, or any subse- 
quent Wednesday; Mr. Acraman, Bristol—Vaughan, Brecon, scrivener; div. of 4d. 
Noy. 14, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Hume, Costerton Mains, Blackshiels, farmer, Nov. 19. Dec. !17—W. Connell jun. and 
Co. Greenock, cordage-manulacturers, Nov. 20, Dec. 13—Graham, Edinburgh, grocer, 
Nov. 19, Dec. 10. 





Friday, November 16. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Yonge and Hancock, Tokenhouse Yard, attornies—Tait and Sheppard, Enfield, sur- 
geons— Roberts and Co. Chancery Lane, auctioneers; as far as regards E, Chadwick— 
Ensel! and Co. Cousin Lane, Upper Thames Street, dealers in glass-bottles— Woodhouse 
and Willoughby, Ripon, silk-mercers— Pink and Lloyd, Greenwich, surgeons— Hare and 
Co. East Stonehouse, brewers—Sexton and Morgan, Chesham, stationers—Crook and 
Angliss, Camberwell Place, Upper Grange Road, Old Kent Road, parchment-manufac- 
turers — Harrison and Co. Hadlow, Kent, brewers; as far as regards J. Sears—D. and 
J.H. Boobnyer, Stanhope Street, Clare Market, ironmongers— Parnell and Co, Little 
Queen Street, Holborn, ironmongers; as far as regards J. WH. Railton—N. and J. Jowett, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-manufacturers— Heard and Co. Upper Whitecross Street, 
fancy-stationers— Batten and Son, Penzance—Gaskell aud Son, Kendal, grocers—Ry- 
lands and Clegg, Liverpool, trunk-manufacturers—Marston and Williams, Runcorn, 
Cheshire, grocers— Varley and Taylor, Opera Arcade, Pall Mall, music-sellers—Barrett 
and Roue, Bristol, hatters; as far as regards W. Roue—The Agricultural Cattle In- 
surance Company, Chatham Place, Blackfriars ; as far as regards J. Gillies. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Durrant, WituiaM, Brenchley, cattle-dealer, to surrender Nov. 27, Dec. 31: soli- 
citor, Mr. Appleton, Philpot Lame; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

GLover, WILLIAM ALFkKED, Tetbury, hatter, Dec. 3, 31: solicitors, Mr. Kearsey, 
Stroud; Mr. Abbott, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

Goop, Kicuarp, Lishopsgate Street Without, stationer, Nov. 27, June 4: solicitor, 
Mr. Richardson, Moorgate Street ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Morrison, Joun, Craven Street, Strand, tailor, Nov. 28, Dec. 21: solicitor, Mr. 
Sheard, Old Jewry ; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

Mouton, Joun, Manchester, joiner, Dec. 3, 31: solicitors, Messrs. Sale and Co. 
Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

SAWTELL, Thomas, Newport, Monmouthshire, baker, Nov. 30, Dec. 26: 
Mr. Wilkes, Gloucester ; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

Tuomas, MARIA Frances, Bristol, hotelkeeper, Nov. 29, Dec. 29: 
Castle and Henderson, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

Wueeces, Tuomas, Liverpool, fruit-merchant, Nov. 28, Dec, 27: 
Tyrer, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool 

Wituiams, ARxTuuR, Narbeth, Pembrokeshire, draper, Nov. 27, Dec. 27 : solicitors, 
Messrs. Leman and Humphrys, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Dec. 7, Hitchins, Chichester Place, Gray’s Inn Road, leather-seller—Dec. 8, Messrs. 
Holditch, Bankside, cider-merchants—Dec. 8, Morgan, Warminster, maltster—Dec. 
11, Butterfield, Petersfield, Hampshire, banker—Dec. 7, Partridge and Jordan, Luton, 
Bedfordshire, wine-merchants— Dec. 18, Cowan, Coventry, draper—Dec. 13, Jones, 
Brecon, maltster— Dec. 13, Newton, Bath, builder—Dec. 13, Brown, Carlisle, draper— 
Dec. 17, Davies, Liverpool, merchant— Dec. 12, Cochran, Lima, Peru, and Robertson, 
London, merchants. 


solicitor, 
solicitors, Messrs. 


solicitor, Mr. 


CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Dee. 8, Bensley, Southtown, Sulfulk, bricklayer— Dec. 10, W iker, Stockport, cotton- 
Waste -dealer— Dec. 0, Shoolbred, Manchester, cotton-manufacturer— Dec. Is, Richard- 
son, Darlaston, Staffordshire, tube-manufacturer—Dec. 10, Watkins, Wacton, Hereford- 
shire, tavernkeeper. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Skipworth, Belton, Lincolnshire, clerk ; first div. of Is. 10d. on any Friday; Mr. 
Stansfeld, Hull—Veith, Hull, merchant; first div. of Is. 7d. on any Friday; Mr. Stans- 
feld, Hull—Wake, Hull, merchant; first div. of 33d. on any Friday; Mr. Stansfeld, 
Hul!l—Burton and Bulpin, Dublin, drapers; first div. of 6s. 8d. Nov. 17, and two subse- 
quent Saturdays; Mr. Edwards, Frederick's Place. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Calder, Greenock, coal-merchant, Nov. 20, Dec. 12—Ilarvey, Glasgow, warchouse- 

man, Nov, 22, Dec. 13. 








PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 





(Closing Prices.) 








































































| Suturd. Monday. Tuesday. Weines Thurs. | Friday, 
$ per Cent Consols.... Ee be) 933 | 93 | oR 2 
Ditto for Account... { 93 93 94g 93 93g 
3 per Cents Reduced | 92 91 914 2 RS 923 
34 per Cents.......c00 cocceececes 928 92 929 af 4 924 
Long Annuiti | Lt | | 88 8 - st 
Bank Stock,7 per Cent . 10s oe 199 198 S 198 
India Stock, 10$ ......... 257 —_ —_— =| 259 
Exchequer Bills, lid. per diem. 45pm. 4 48 50 51 
India Bonds, 4§ per Cent....... $l pm. | $1 80 83 82 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Officia! Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian .....+.. tees eens 5p. Ct a | a eae oe p-C ct = 
Belgian . ° ° 85 | Mexican .... . 2h 
Ditto.... — | Michigan .......... eee ~ = —~ 
Brazilian .. 8.3 Mississippi (Sterling)......6 — 60 
Buenos Ayres e+e 6«— 409 | New York one eee 6-— ce 
Chiliam .....c000 s.ccve - 95 Ohio ... _ 9g 
Danish .. _ Pennsylvania . §&— | 79 
Dutch ( Ex. 12Guilders) .. 23 533 | Peruvian A — | 62 
Ditto. t+ — | 63 Portuguese t= —_— 
French . 3t—-!|;— Ditto .....-e0ee0 3 — —_ 
Ditto. 5 - > — Kussian ... .. - 5 — 108g 
Indiana ‘(Ste ling) 5 — | — || Spanish . td th 
Ulinois . st=- | — }| Ditto. 3— 35 
Kentucky . eee = | —— | Ditto Passiv “ — 
Louisiana ( Sterling). ccsesees = | 89 Ditto (Deferred) ° | —~ 
Mary laud (Sterling)....... 6&— — =! Venezuela Active . i — 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Rattwars— Banks— 

Caledonian... ore cess 113 Australasian ..........++ ecccces 

Edinburgh and ‘Glasgow. . ° 293 British North ‘American 

Eastern Counties... .... 7 Colonial 

Great Northern .... «.++ 63 Commercial of London . 

Great North of England .. . 2il London and W estminster . 

Great South. and West. Ire’ land . 324 London Joint Stock ....+...+ 

Great Western oe 53 National of Ireland........ 

Hull and Selby - 92 National Provincial... 

Lancashire and Torkshire i— Provincial of Ireland... 

Lancaster ana Carlisle 45 Union of Australia .. 

London Brighton and South Coast 75 Union of London ... 

London and Blackwall .......... MinEs— 

London and North-western .. lla Bolanos ......-+++eee++ 

Midland. .. ds Brazilian Imperial . 

North Bri ish. ceccece ll Ditto (St. John Del Key 

South-castern and Dover . 1sg Cobre Copper ........s0+ eoesl —_ 

South- western see 31 MIscELLANEUUs— 

York, Newcastle, and Berwick .. 172 Australian Agricultural .. ..... 16 

York and North Midland ....... 19 CMOS 20000 ccccccceses o-eeees 26 
Docxs— General Steam .....seeceeseess 25 

East and West India —_— Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 733 

London .....+.++++ 1133 Royal Mail Steam..... . 43 

St. Katherine.. .....++++ eeevees Tse South Australian. . ese j 17 











BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act7th and &th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 10th day of Noy. 1849. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT- 

Notes issued ...sc.seecccseees £28,818,070 Government Debt ........... £11,015,106 
Other Securities ..... 

Gold Coin and Bullion . 

Silver Bullion ........ 








£25 ,518,070 £25,818,070 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
egetneny ene. sveceesee £14,553,000 Government Securities, (in- 
3,161,032 cluding Dead Weight Annuity)£11,228 068 
6 97 








Public Depositer 1,770 Other Securities ....... eocsee 9.753 486 
Other Deposit . ° 10.4" 2 390 
Seven Day aoe} other Bills .... 1,003 002 sae 





£35,337,186 | £55,287 186 
* Inciuding Exchequer, Savings Banks, Conuaissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accu. 





BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ™ 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard .. £3 17 9 Copper, British Cakes £64 0 0.. 0 
Poreign GoldinCoin, Portugal Pieces0 0 0 Iron, British Bars.... 515 0.. $ og 
New Dollars ........+ee+.eeeseeree 0 410 Lead, British Pig - 16 0 0..1610 © 
Silver in Kars,Standard.. ..... .0 4 win Steel, English ooo... 008 








GRAIN, — Lane, Noy. 16. 





47—50 | Peas, Hog... ‘ Fine . 23—24 





Super. New .. 





AVERAGE Pkivks VF CURN. DUTY ON FURKEIGN CORN. 





Per sa (Imperia}) of England and W ales. 
Wheat.... dls. 5d. | Rye 238. lod. Wheat oe. toe 1s. 04, 
Barley . - 283 Beans ....... 293 | Barley . Beans .. 1 0 
Oats..... 172 | Peas ...... co SOT | GRRS cc ccccce : ° | Peas ..---.5. 1 0 


Weekly Averages for the Week ending Novy. 10. 
Wheat, 40s. 7d. pinata 28s. $4.—Oats, 16s. 1ld.—Rye, 22s. 6¢.—Beans, 29s. 44.—Teas, 30s. Lid, 








0 Derby Plain . 
0 Hams, York . »e 
Eggs, French, ‘per 120, 5s. 64. to 7s. 6d. 





+ per quarter oO 


FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ........+ per sack = to 43°, Butter—Best Fresh, lds. 0d. per dos. 
Seconds ....- 620 cece sresseeee — 40 Carlow, 3/. 10s. to 3i. 17s. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk.on board ship 36 — 38 | Bacon, Irish eerccccceres per cwt. 508.— 5ls, 
Norfolk and Stockton ........ 33 — 36 Cheese, Cheshire . oceeee 6 — 68 


ran. eee 
Pollard, fine.. 
Bread, bd. to id. ‘the ‘iv. loaf. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 











Newoats anp LeapENnALL.* SMITHFIELD.” Heap or Carrie a? 

sd. #8. da. s. s. d, s. a s. d. Su iTHFIELD. 
Beef 2 6t03 Otwo3 4 - 2 8to3 Stood O Friday. Moncay. 
Mutton 210—3 2—3 & oo. 3 2—3 &5—4 2| Beasts. 920 ...0 4 
Veal... 210—3 4—4 0 3 2—3 &8—4 2) Sheep. 3,260 ..... 
Pork... 3 4—4 0—4 8 40—4 4—4 8) Caives. 98 ...6. 
Lamb. 0 O—0 0-00. 0 v—0 0 —0 O| Pigs.. BIB weree 

° To sink the offal, per 5 ib. 
HOPS POTATOES. 

Kent Pockets ......++++ ++. 135s. to 16%.' York Regents tea to _ 
Choice ditto..... ° oes 150 — 242 Scotch Keds .... . - 
Sussex Pockets . «+. 120 — 140 DOVONS 0... cccccseccce.cos-e eee ° - ° 
Fine dito ..... Cocccccccerses 185 — 248 Kent and Essex Whites ........- o-—- 0 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Loaa of 36 Trusses.) 














CuMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. WHittcuartt 
68s. to 74s. 48s. to 70s. . +» 5s. to 63s, 
50 — 63 o- o. -- Om 1) 
o— 0 0o=— @, e o- 0 
 — co — 92 ... - 0 — 80 
2 — 30 24 — BO noes once «- 20 — 26 
ona, coats, ‘CANDL ES GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil . +-per cwt. £2 1s. 0d | Tea, Bohea, fine, . aabeel 0s. 2}d. to Os. * 
Refined | 226 Congou, fine...... .... - £3 —1 
Linseed Oi! 183 Souchong, fine . 13—2 : 
Linseea Oil-Cake. per "1000 910 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s. ‘a. per Ib. 


Candles, per dozen, 5s. Od. to 5s. 6d. 
Moulds (6d.per joz. discount 7s. 0d. 
Coals, Hetton .....0 seccseress 188. Od. 

ToS. crcccce coccecsccccoccce BBs. Od. 


Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 65s. to 110s. 
Good Ordinary .........+++ 45s — 47s. 

Sugar, Muscovado, sg owt.. 24s. Id. 

West India Molasses. . 15s. Od. to 18 . Od. 
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_ a 
Iss WHses, daughter of the Scottish 


Vocalist, begs to announce that she gives LESSONS 
ON THE — et OFORTE, which she has studied under the 
‘ost eminent masters ; and in BALLAD-SINGING, having 
Seen instructed for that purpose by her late Father. 
4, Gower Street. November 18'9, 


EMOV AL OF THE SINGING SCHOOL 
R TO ST. MARTIN'S HALL, LONG ACRE. 
Divector—Mna. Joun Heiian. 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 

FOR LADIES, will meet on Monpar Eventxo 

xt, No’ zr 19, 1849, at balf-past Six o'clock. 
next ass 92, FOR GENTLEMEN, will meet on Torsnay 
ro next, Novempsr +0, 1849, ata quarter-past Seven 
oem Twelve Shillings, for a Course of Fifty Lessons. 
Tickets and full particulars may be had at 8:. Martin's Hall, 


(Temporary Entrance, at 89, Long Acre.) 
LONDON 


U! that the follow ae 
~ 


NIVERSITY OF 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, 
CAL SUBJECTS have been nue for Examination 
oe niversity in the year /851— 
Yer “the MATRICULATION EX: MIN ATION : 
Xenxnopnax—Anabasis, Book 
Viacit—Georgics, Book IT 
For the ee for the Degree of BACHELOR OF 
AR 











ae Electra. 
Tacitvus—The Agricola ; Germania ; and Annals, Rook IT. 
Ry order of the Senate, R. W. Rorusman, Registra:. 
_ Somerset House, Nov. 8, 1849. 


YOCIETY FOR THE DISCHARGE AND 
4) RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR SMALL 
DE BTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES. 

772. President—The Earl of Romney. 
{ Lord Kenyon. 

Fice-Presidents. | night Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart. M.P. 
Treasurer—HBenjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. MP. F.R.8. 
Auditorse—John Pepys, Esq. and Capel Cure, Esq 

At a Meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on Wep- 
wespay, the 7th of November !849, the cases of 16 Petitioners 
were considered ; of which 12 were approved, 2 rejected, and 2 
inadmissible. 

Since the meeting held on the °d of Ocronen, 19 Debtors, of 
whom 13 had wives and 35 children, have been disc harged 
from the prisons of England and Wales; the expense of whose 
liberation, including every charge connected with the Society, 

was 305/. 6s. +d. ; and the following 

Benefactions received since the last Report— 
The Receiver-General of Ts at Somerset House— 

Repayment of Property - .£1016 5 

Benefactions are received by Ben rin Rond c sabbell, Fsq., 
the Treasurer, No. 1, brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow- 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drammonds, Herrie 
Hoares, Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, 
Strand, where the books may be seen by those who are in- 
clined to support the charity, and where the Society me-t on 
the first Wednesday in every month. Josern Lon» Secretary. 


ZEALAND COMPANY'S SHIP.— 


A First-c'ass Passenger Ship will be despatched from 
the Port of London for the Company's Settlements in New 
Zealand on the First Monday in every alternate Month, until 
further Notice, and will carry an expericnced Surgeon 

The LADY NUGENT, 668 Tons, wil! leave the 
Docks on Monday, the 3d of December next 
Apply at the New Zealand House ; or to Mr Josern Star- 
aga, Broke , 110, Fenchurch Street. 
By order of the Court, 
Tuomas Cupwert Harixoton. 
New Zealand House, 9,@road Street buildings, 


London, *%: sd yetober 1819. 
— = — 
TEA AM TO INDIA AND CHINA, 
K.) vid EGYPT.—Regular Monthly a Conveyance 
for PASSENGERS AND LIGHT GOODs, wo ylon, Madras, 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hongkong.—The Penin 
salar and Oriental Steam Nav on Company book passen- 
gers ond receive goods and parcels for the wove ports by 
their steymers, starting from Southampton on the 20th of 
ever) month, and from Suez on or about the 10th of the month. 

BKOMBAY.— Fassengers for Bombay can *d by this 
Company's Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence 
to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Sucz by 
the Hon. E. I. Company’s 8: camers. 

MEDPITERRANEAN.—Malta, on the 2 thand 29thof every 
month. Constantinople, on the 29th of the month. Alex 
andria, on the 2uth of the month. 





Established 























London 


























SPAIN AND PORT UGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 7th nd 27th of the ath. 

Por Fians of the Vessels, Kates of Passa monwey, and to 
secure and ship cargo, apply at the Company's 


perssaces, 
Ottices, No. 122, Leadenhall street, London, 
treet Se hoten 


and 57, High 


ESS: 








PERLIKING FROM BUSIN 
) DISSOLUTION OF PARTNER-HIP 
(See Gazet f iriday, the 7th imstant. 
JOHN WIL 
numerous Friends, and Ladies generally, for the kind and libe- 
ral support experienced by him for the lust Thirty Years, and, 
in retiring, informs them that he has disposcd of the bene- 
cial interest in the Premises to 
MES 














2, and CUMMING. 
arranzements with 
his successors, to g' ve up possession within a very limited and 
xed period, incapable of extension, and according to such 
arrangements, he is bound to 

DISPOSE OF THE WHOLE OF TIS SUPERB AND 

COSTLY STOCK, 
amounting to upwards of £ 00,000, forthwith 

This Stock b: ing the largest in amount, as wel! as the most 
recherche in style and qu » ever brought before the public 
for unreserved and imu sale, Mr. WILLIAMS trusts 
dis many Frien’s and the Public will take advantage of this 
unpreeedented opportunity. 

Families, Hotcikeeper 














Shippers to the Colonies, Shop- 
keepers, and Milliners, wil | fod this a most desirable opportu 
hity of ma ing purchases, and an extra discount of Two and 
a-half per cent will be al'owed on all ; arcels amounting to or 
exceeding 501 

The stock consists of gz 
Spitalfie'ds, and Maccles 





cous Silks, of Ly ons, Ind a, China, 
ld manufacture; Black and Co 


loured Veivets for Dress. from the looms of Genoa, Lyons, | 


and Spit+ifields ; superb Shawls, of India, French, Norwich, 
aud Paisicy manufacture; m tifieent Mantles, of the choicest 
Paris:an models, in eve ry veriety of material, inciuding Vel 
set, Satin, Satinture, Otteman, and Gros Roval; and the 
largest ass rement of Fur-hned and other Travel ing Cloaks in 
London 















tamities, Hot: epeors, &. will effect a saving of 
4) per cent on all kinds Irish Linens, Sheetings, Damask 
Table Liv en, Diapers, Towel ings, Longelo hs, Cambrie Hand 
kereviefs, & Ii guaranteed by the best makers. The richest 
Cashmere, vege, Embroidered, Froneh Me rino, Mall, Din 
her, and al other i ancy and Useful Dresses, at almost nomi- 
hal prices; also French Merinos, Lustres, Indianas, Coburg 
Cloths, Balmoral Tweeds and Plaids, at 35 per cent und r 
market Prices. Foreign and British Lace, Ritands, Hosiery 


and Gloves, of every description. The ¥ urs compri-e the rich 
est Russian, Hudson's Kay. and French Sebles, Ermine, Chin- 
chilla, silver Fox, Koliuski, &¢ all of which, hoving been 
Purchased at te Mt ay sacs, are full seasoned, and warranted 
in first-rate condition. 1 ge of this Stock 
er cent on 

Observe the 
ford street 








cies tal inv advanta 
Winter Prices 
Address—WI'LIAMS and HATT 
» corner of the Revent Cireus, 'e 






N, 111, Ox- 
ding to Portland 








I MCC, also, 272, Regent Circus, and /74, Rewent Street 
‘ To prevent Mistakes, all Goods mark d in Plain figures. 
ausiness is resumed each m orning at Ten o'clock, and closes 


at Mix O'ciock iu the Evening. 


| 


| and only One Half need be 





AMS takes leave to thank his noble Patrons, | 


Gen ral Post-office, November 1849. 
FOR. Ww ASTE PAPER. 
NOTICE HEREBY GIVEN, that the Postmaster- 

General will r e Tenders for the purchase of the WASTE 
PAPER of this Department 

The Tenders must be addressed to“ Her Majesty's Post 
master-General,” and must be superscribed Tender for Waste 
Paper. No Tender will be received after Twelve o’Clock noon 
on the Ist of December next. 

Full information on the subject may be obtained at the 
Dead Letter Office of this Department upon application being 
made there between the hours of Ten a.m. and Four p.m. 


y > > + . 
(Us sSACTS for FRESH BEEF. 
J} Department of the Comptroller for Victualling and 
Transport Services, Somersct Place, NOv. 14, 1849. 
The Commissioners for executing the office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
do hereby give notice that on Tuvaspar, the 29th instant, at 
One o'clock, they will be ready to trest with such Persons as 
may be willing to Contract for supplying (under separate Con- 
tracts) all such quantities of 
FRESH BEEF 
as may be demanded for the use of her Majesty's Ships and 
Vessels, at the following places, from the Ist January to the 
Sist Lecember 1850, both days included, viz.— 
Chatham Kingstown and Dublin. 
Cork and Kinsale. Leith, Leith Roads, and the 


ONTRACT 

















Cowes sith of Forth. 

De ptford to Erith (both in- | Limirck, Tarbert, & Kilrush 
clusive Milford and Pembroke. 

Deal and aa Portsmouth. 





Falmouth. 
Guernsey and Jersey. 


Plymouth. 
Sheerness. 
Waterford. 

art ender are particularly desired to read 
attentively the Conditions of the Contracts. which may be seen 
either at this Office, or on application to the Superintendents 
of the Victualling Fstallishments at Deptford, Deal, Ports 
mouth, and Plymouth; t nperintendents of her Majesty's 
Dockyards at Chatham, Sheerness, and Pembroke ; the Agent 
for the Victualling at Haulbowline ; the Agent for Transports 
at Leith ; the Secretary to the P stmaster-General at Dublin, 
or to the Collectors of her Majesty's Customs at each of the 
other places 

Every Tender must specify the price in words at length, 
and no Tender will be received after One o'clock on the day of 
treaty, nor any noticed, unless the party attends, or an agent 
for him, duly authorized in writing. 

Every tender must be delivered at the above Office, and be 
accompanied by a letter addressed to the Secretary of the Ad 
miralty, at Somerset Place, and signed by two responsible 
persons, engaging to become bound with the person tendering, 
in the sum of 1,500! for the due performance of the Contracts 
for Sheerness, Chatham, Portsmouth, and Plymouth; and in 
the sum of 500i. for cach of the other places. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, all Mall, London ; 97, 

George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow; 
4, College Green, Dublin 




















Directors. 
Charles Graham, Esq. Chairman, 
es Downes, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Esq. F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 


Cha 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, 





E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., KResi- William Railton, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. (dent. | F. H. Thomson, Esq 
J. G. Henriques Thomas Thorby, Esq. 





J8q 
SECOND SEt Th NNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

This Company blished by act of Parliament in 1834, af 
fords the most ct security in arge paid-up capital, and 
in the great success which has attended it since its com 
mencement ; 

ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 99 ool 

In Is4l, the Company added a bonus of 2/. per cent per 
annum on the sum insured to all policies of the participat 












ing class from the time they were effected to the 3Ist Dee 
1840, and from that date to 3ist Dec. 1847, 23/. per cent per 
Annum was added at the General Meeting on July 6, 1845 





The bonus thus added to policies from March 1834 to the 
Sist Dec. lds, is as follows— 
Sum Time Sum added Sum added Sum 
Assured. Assured. to Policy to Policy payable 
in isil. in 1548. at death. 
£ £. sd s. d £ 
5,009 13 yrs. 1Omths 653 6 8 wo 
5,000: 12 years KOO wo 
5,000 10 years 300 00 wo 
5,00 8 years 100 0 0 wo 
5,000 00 5,67 
5,000 00 54w 00 
5,000 00 5 00 





rs 
The sebeabuins nevertheless ‘are on the most moderate scale, 
Paid for the First Five Years 
Every information will be 
tor, 5, Waterloo 


where the Insurance ts for life 
afforded on application vo the Resident Direc 
Place, Pall M don 
Sage LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
4 6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, E tablished 1823 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, $ Wiliam IV 

Directors 
The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman. 
Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman 
Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq. | Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. 
Arthur Ke't Barclay, Esq. Archiba'd Hast ¢, Req. MP. 
Henry Barnett, Esq | John Mendham, Esq 
Robert cree } William Kouth, Esq. 
Thomas E 











r, eq. 
Sot n Ayrton Paris, 








Physician M.D. P.RS , Dover Street, 
President of the Royal College of Physician 
Surgeon Venjamin Travers, Esq. F.R.S. 14, Bruton Street. 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq. FR AS 


The following are among the advantages offered by this 
Society— 
Economy combined with Security 





the Rates of Premiums are tower then those of any other 
Office which en'itle the assured to participate in the profits, 
and consderably lower than those of any other Mutual 


Assurance Society 
The WHOLE OF THE 


PROFITS are divided every — 
year among the assured, “ta I 


and a Bonus is add er the 





ment of the fifth Annual Premium, to ever) Poly effected on 
th Verticipating Scale, ifa claim accrue thereon prior to the 
ner. division of profits 

The Bonuses declared at the three former divisions, (arising 
from three-fourths only of the profis,) averaged 16, 4!, and | 


36 per cent, respectively, on the amounts of Premiums paid 

The Bonus dectared in 1849, (arising from the whole of the 
profits,) being the result of the operations of the Society 
during the last five years upon the Mutual Principle, averaged 
62) per cent on the Premiums received 

All Assurances effected during the year 1819, on the equal 
rates of Premium, will be entitled to participate in the profits 
to be declared in 155 . 

The subjoined Table shows the 
Society, resulting from low Pre 
entire profits among the assure 


advantages offered by this 
miums and a division of the 

















ic 
io 
& 
< 
“ 
30 
40 
‘ 
es _—- - — | 
tiosectuses and full particuars may be obtaimed on | 
application to Lexasorn Ma NALD, Sec 





, , , : 

I ONDON-MADE WATCHES, with the 

4 Patent detached Lever Escapement, and Jewel'ed.— 
In silver coses, 44 guincas cach ; in gold cases, 10 guineas. 
The information that every customer should obtain p:evious 
to the purchase of a Watch will be found in the Pemphict 
published by T. COX SAVORY and Co., Watchmakers, 47, 
Cornhill; which will be forwarded gratis on application 


| AWLEY’S GOLD AND SILVER 


WATCHES.—Gentlemen’s gold watches, 5i. i5s.; ditto, 











silver watches. °/. 5s.; gold lever watches, 12/.; silver le- 
ver watches, 4. 1is.; ladies’ gold watch Si. 15s. ; ditto, 
silver watches, i/. 5 youths’ silver watches, 3. All the 





above watches have every modern improve ment, are properly 
jewelled, and caretully regulated, with cases and dials ele- 
gantly engraved and chased. Warranted to keep correct 
time. Hawtey and Co. 284, High Holborn, (sons of the late 
Thomas Hawley,of 75, Strand,) and the only genuine watch- 
makers of that name in London. 
( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLA CHANDE- 
LIERS FOR GAS.—KRegistered Designs from 41. 15e. 
upwards. London Warehouse, 44, Oxford Street, (Manufao- 
, Broad Street, Birmingham,) established |s07. The more 
nsive use of G n private dwellings has induced Messrs. 
Osten to direct their attention to the Manufacture of the 
above-named articles, which they are enabled to offer at very 
moderate prices. Glass Chandeliers, Table and Ornamental 
Glass, of the newest and richest designs, constant!y on view. 
Furn shing orders for Glass executed with despatch. 


(\REY GOOSE FEATHERS, 1s. per Pound, 














—Hed Feathers were never so cheap as at present. 
HEAL and SONS’ ames prices are— 
. a s. a. 
Poultry ... eeeee ° 8 | Best Grey Goose. 1 
Grey Goose. ...... . 1 O}] White ditto.. .....2 2 
Foreign ditto. ..... 1 6| Best Dantzc ditto . 3 0 


Purified by steam and warranted sweet and free from dust. 
Hrat and Sons’ List of Bedding, containing ful! particulars 
of weights, sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on application 
to their Factory, '96, Tottenham Court Road, London. 


mye bie . > ’ 
| ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensr 
and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wiitiam Lacenst" 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “* Elizabeth Laz 
E. Lazeney and Son's Es CE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c., and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warchouse ,6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 










NOVELTY for the approaching Season 
is in preparation, to which a di-tinguishing name has 
yet been given, but which the Inventors, Messrs. Nicout, 
n recommend as une of the most userul, warm, comfortable, 
and graceful articles of gentlemaniy attire ever produced. 
Specimens can be seen at 114, 116, and 12", Regent Street, and 
22, Cornhill, as also the TREBLE GARMENT, or PALETOT, 
called the NICOLL, which retains ali the characte istics of 
the famed Pal. tot (registered 6 and 7 Vic. c. 65) in its exte- 
rior, and has the additional advantages of being convertible 
from a warm to a light Overcoat, or vice versa, at the pleasure 
of the wearer, or, as the mild or cold nature of tue weather 
may require (this garment must be seen and worn to be pro- 
perly appreciated); it will be found, perhaps, the best preser- 
vative of health in this variable climate. THE NICOLL 
has been secured by Royal Letters Patent in Eneland, Ire- 
land, Scotland, and the Colonies: it can, therefore, only be 
purchased in the country, or abroad, of Messrs. Nicou.'s (the 
Patentees) recognized Agents, and in London only of them- 
selves, viz. at 114, 116, 120, Regent Street, and %?, Cor hill. 
rae NICOLL PALETO? (1 
7 Vic. c. 65) WARBROOMS I14, 116, 12", Regent Street, 
and 22, Cornhil!l.—Also for Nicoll'’s Morning Cuat, now in al 
most universal request for the Country, Kiding, Walking, Sea- 
side, &¢ Shooting Jackets adapted for the season Many 
have assumed the of the word PALETOT, but Messrs. 
Nicont are the sole Patentees of the design and material. 


M ESSRS. NICOLL’S Wholesale and Count- 
4 ing house Departments for the London Branches in the 
Shipping and Woollen Trades are in Change Alley, Cornhill, 


and 120, Regent Street. 
MNE HEAD OF HAIR —ROWLAND'S 
the hair in its embryo 


MACASSAR OIL nourishes 
state, accelerates its growth, c’eanses it from scurf and dan- 
driff, sustains it in maturity, and continues its possession of 
healthy vigour, silky softness, and luxurious redundancy, to 
the latest period of humaa life. ln the growth of whiskers, 
and moustachios, it is alsv unfailing in its stimu- 
lative operation. For children it is espevi ly recommended, 
as forming the tasis of a beautiful head of bair, and rendering 
the ue of the fine comb unnecessary. Beware of spurious 
imitat.ons. The genuine article has the words “ Rowland's 
Macassar Oil" on the wrapper. Price d.; 78., family 
bottles, (equal to four small,) 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 
2\s. per bottle. Sold by the Proprietors, at !0, Hatton Garden, 
London ; and by all Chemists and Perfumers 


\ARPETS.—ROYAL VICLUKIA FELT 
CARPETING.—The present period being peculiarly one of 
economy, the Public should purchase this description of Car- 
peting, the advantages being, durability, beauty, and novelty 
of design, imperviousness tu dust, brilliancy of colouring, style 
equal to Brussels and at a cost of half the price. Durchasers 
are cautioned against spurious im tations, the Felt Carpeting 
being always stamped “ Royal Victoria Carpeting.” It can 
be procured atall the respectable Carpet Houses in London 
and its vicinity, and in all the principal Towns of the United 
Kingdom. The Patent Woollen Cloth Company also manufac- 
ture Table-covers, embossed and printed, of the latest possible 
designs and in every variety of style and colour ; thick Felt for 
polishing Plate glass, Steel, Marble, Portois seshell, &c. &e. 
likewise for Veterinary purposes; Fe!t Waistcoatings, Cloths 
for Coach and age Linings, Uphols:erers, &e. 
& Piano Felts, AND WIDE AWAKE HA 
Manutactories, Elmwood Mills, Leeds, and Borough Road 
London. Wholesale Warehouses, at 5, Love Lane, Wood 
Str et, Cheapside. 


A 


























eyebrows, 


ts 















Under the Patronage of Royalty and the Aut ority o/ the Faculty. 
Tr EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
A A certain remedy for disorders of the pulmonary 

organs, in ditticulty of breathing, in redundancy of phiegm, 

in inc'pient consumption, (of which cough is the most positive 


ndication,) they are of unerring efficacy. In asthma and in 
winter cough they have never been known to tuil N.K. 
These Lozenges contain no opium, nor any preparation of 


that drug. Prepared and sold in boxes, ts. ($¢.; and tins, 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 1's. 6d. each, by Tuomas Kevtive, Chemist, 
‘ No. 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London; retail by all 
Druggist«, &c 


NOTHER MIRACULOUS CURE of a LI- 
4 VER and STOMACH COMPLAINT by HOLLOWAY'S 
PItLLS.—Extract of a letter from Mr. Harvey, of Chapel Hall, 
Airdrie, dated June 15, 1649. To Professor Hotloway—sir, Your 
valuable Pills have been the means, with God's blessing, of re 
Storing me to perfect bealth. I had suffered for two years 
stomach complaint, and wa. given up as in- 


with a liver an 
curable by severa eminent doct is, my we appeering 80 
hopeless that my death was daily expected. In Chat critica 


state I commenerd taking your Pills, which IT coutiou 4 fora 
teow weeks, and they have so effectually cured me that I now 
enjoy the best of health. Sold by all Druggis s and at l’rofessor 
Holioway's Establishment, 244, Strand, London 
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THE CATHOLIC SERIES. 








“The various works composing the Catholic Series” 

should be known to all lovers of literature, and may be 

lated to instruct and elevate by the 
proposition of noble aims and the inculcation of noble 
truths, furnishing reflective and cultivated minds with 
more wholesome food than the nauseous trash which the 
popular tale-writers of the day set before their renders.” 
—Morning Chronicle. 

“Too much encouragement cannot be given to enter- 
prising publications like the present. They are directly 
in the teeth of popular prejudice and popular trash. 
They are addressed to the higher class of readers—those 
who think as well as read.”— Foreign Quarterly. 

“ A series of serious and manly publications.”—Zcono- 
mist. 
Just ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, 


price 10s. 6d. 
WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT'S LETTERS 
toa FEMALE Edition.) 


FRIEND. (A Complete 
Translated from the Second German Edition, by 
Caruekine M. A. 


Courer, Author of “ Visits to 
Beechwood Farm,” 


*“ Lucy’s Half-Crown,” &c. 
This is the complete work, 





from which were taken 
“Selections from the Thoughts of a Statesman.” 


POPULAR CHRISTIANITY; its Transition 
State and Probable De velopment. By FREDERICK 
J. Foxton, A.B. formerly of Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, and Perpetual Curate of Stoke Prior and Dock- 
low, Herefordshire. Post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

MEMOIR of JOHANN GOTTLIEB FICHTE. 
By WiuiaAM Smita. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

THE VOCATION of the SCHOLAR. By 

Jouann Gortties Ficutre. Translated from the 

German, by WILLIAM SMirH. Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. ; 

paper cover, Is. 6d. 

the NATURE of the SCHOLAR, and 
its MANIFESTATIONS. By JouANN GoTTLIEB 


ON 





Ficute., Translated from the German by WiLLIAM 
Smirn. Second Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, ds. 6d. 
THE VOCATION of MAN. By Jonann 


Gorrties Ficute. Translated from the German, 
by WILLIAM SMITH, Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS of the PRE™ 


SENT AGE, By Jouann Gorriies Ficure. Trans- 


lated from the German, by WILLIAM Smita. Post 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 
THE WAY TOWARDS the BLESSED 


LIFE; or the Doctrine of Religion, 
WILLIAM SMITH. Post Svo. cloth. 


THE POPULAR WORKS of JOHANN 
GorrTLies Ficutrse. Post 8vo. cloth, 12s. per vol. 
Contents of Volume [.: 1. Memoir of the Author, 

by William Smith—2. The Vocation of the Scholar. 
—3. The Nature of the scholar—4, The Vocation 
of Man. 

Contents of Volume II,: 1. The Characteristics of 
the Present Age—2. The Way ‘Towards the 
Blessed Life; or the Doctrine of Religion. 

CHARACTERISTICS of MEN of GENIUS; 
a Series of Biographical, Historical, and Critical 
Essays, selected, by permission, chiefly from the 
North American Review, with Preface, by Joun 
CuAPMAN. 2 vols. post Svo. cloth, 8s. 


THE WORSHIP of GENIUS; and the Dis- 
tinctive Character or Essence of Christianity. Trans- 
lated from the German of Vrofessor C, ULLMANN, by 
LUCY SANFORD. Post Svo, 2s, 

THE LIFE of JEAN PAUL FR. RICHTER. 
Compiled from various Sources. Together with his 
Autobiography, translated from the German. Se- 
cond Edivion. Tlustrated with a Portrait engraved 
on Steel. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE MENTAL HISTORY of an IN- 
QUIRING SPIRIT. A Biography of Charles Elwood, 
By O. A. Brownson, Tost 8vo. 2s, 6d. cloth; 2s, 
paper cover. 

THE MISSION of the GERMAN CATHO- 
Lics. By Professor G. G. Gervinus, Author of the 
“Geschichte der Poetischen National-Literatur der 
Deutschen.” Post 8vo. 6d. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL and ASTHETIC 
LETTERS and ESSAYS of SCHILLER. Trans- 
lated, with an Introduction, by J. Weiss. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 


Translated by 








THE PHILOSOPHY of ART. An Oration 
on the Relation of the Plastic Arts to Nature. | 
Translated from the German of F. W. J. Von 


ScHELLING, by A. JonHnson. Post 8vo. 


cover; ls cloth, 


THE RATIONALE of RELIGIOUS IN- 
QUIRY; or the Question stated, of Reason, the 
Bible, and the Church, By JAMES MARTINEAU. 
Third Edition. With a Critical Letter on Rational- 
ism, Miracles, and the Authority of Scripture, by 


6d. paper 


the late Kev. Joserpu Bianco Wuire, 4s. paper 
cover; 4s. 6d. cloth. 
THE ROMAN CHURCH and MODERN 


SOCIETY. By E. Qutnet, of the College of France. 
Translated from the French Third Edition, (with 
the Author’s approbation,) by C, Cocks, B.L. 8yo. 
2s. 6d. cloth. 


SERMONS of CONSOLATION. By F. W.P. 
GREENWOOD, D.D. 3s. cloth. 

SELF-CULTURE. By Witrtram ELLERY 
CHANNING. 6d. paper cover. 

CHRISTIANITY, or EUROPE. Translated 
from the German of Novauis (Frederich Von Har- 


denberg), by the Rev. J. Darton. 6d. paper cover. 


THE CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITINGS of THEODORE PARKER, Post 8vo. 
cloth, 6s 


NEW WORKS. 


I. 


SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE 
BOOK. Edited by his Son-in-law, the Rev. Joun 
Woop Warter. Second Series, being SPECIAL COL- 
LECTIONS, forming a Volume complete in itself. Square 
crown 8vo. price 18s. (On Friday next. 

CONTENTS: 


Orientalia; or Eastern and 
Mahomedan Collections. 


Ecclesiasticals; or Notes| 
and Extracts on Theolo- 


gical Subjects; Collee-| American Tribes; Incident- 
tions concerning Crom- al and Miscellaneous Ll- 
well’s Age. lustrations. 
Spanish and Portuguese} Physica; or Remarkable 
ag ye Facts in Natural History. 
Middle Ages, &c.; Notes} Curious Facts, quite Mis- 
for the History of the cellaneous. 
Religious Orders. 
11, 
SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE 


BOOK, First Series; containing CHOICE PASSAGES, 
with “Collections for the History of English Manners 
and Literature,” and forming a Volume complete in itself. 
Edited by the Rev. J. W. Warrer. With medallion 
Portrait of Southey. Square crown 8vo. 18s. 


1, 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. Edited by his Son, the Rev. C. C. 
Soutuey, M.A. Vol. [. with Portrait and View of Kes- 


wick. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Iv. 

ALLEN On the ROYAL PREROGA- 
TIVE. New Edition, with the Author’s last Corrections, 
very copious Additions, and “ The Life and Character of 
King Eadwiy,” from the Author’s MS. S8vo, 12s. 


vw 
JOHN COAD’'S MEMORANDUM 
of the SUFFERINGS of the REBELS sentenced to 





TRANSPORTATION by JUDGE 
Square feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

*,* See MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, Vol. I. page 647, 
(note.) 


, JEFFERIES (1688.) 


vi. 


THE MARRIAGE SERVICE, From 


the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. Uluminated, in the 
Missal Style, by Owen Jones. Elegantly bound in 
white. Square i8mo, 21s. 

“ A perfect gem of typography.” — Sper ‘tator ° 


** A cluster of dainty and delicate devices.” —Zxaminer. 


Vil. 

STIR EDWARD GRAHAM; 
way Speculators. By CATHERINE SINCLAIR. 
post Svo. 3s. bd. 


“An exceedingly clever gallery of groups, 
genteel comedy ot ordin ury society.” 


or Rail- 
3 vols, 


from the 


John Bull, 


vil, 


or the Past Age. 


2ls. 


NED ALLEN; 
Davip Hannay, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“ Full of racy anecdotes told in a comical and humour- 
ous style, it will be read wit! 1 avidity, and cannot fail to 
be generally entertaining,’ Observer. 


By 


1X. 

PASCAL’S THOUGHTS on RELI- 
GION, and EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. Newly 
Translated, with Additions, &c. from Faugére’s Edition, 
by GeorGce Peance, Esq. Forming the Third and con- 
cluding Volume of Mr. Pearce’s Translation of Pascal's 


Works. Post 8vo. [On December 1. 
x. 

SUNDAY EVENING: Twelve Short 
Sermons for Family Reading. By the Rey. J. 8. Llow- 
son, M.A, 

XI. 

THOMAS MOORE’S SONGS, BAL- 
LADS, and SACRED SONGS. First Collected Edition, 
uniform with Mr. Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome” ; 
with Vignette Title. I6mo. 5s.; Morocco, 12s. 6d. 

“The little book will be welcome wherever Moore’s 


music, wit, and sentiment, have their admirers. We need 
not wish for it a larger audience.” Examiner. 


XI. 


The ROD and LINE; 
Hints and Dainty Devices for the sure taking of 
Grayling, &e. By Hewerr Wueattey, Esq. 


or Practical 
Trout, 


Angler. With 9 coloured Plates. Feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
“A most valuable instructor and guide to the fisher- 
man,” Morning Post. 


Xt. 


Dr. GOLDING BIRD'S LECTURES 





Senior } 


on ELECTRICITY and GALVANISM in their MEDI- | 
CAL and THERAPEUTICAL RELATIONS.  Feap. 
Svo. 5s. Gd, 
XIV. 
LESSONS on INDUSTRIAL EDU- 


CATION, for the use of Female Schools. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 

“A very useful collection of didactic 
advice, simple poetry, and household and kitchen re- 
ceipts.” Spectator. 


By a Lapy. 





London: Lonemay, Brown, 


LonGMANS. 


GREEN, and 


little tales, good | 


| 


ey 


WORKS 


ON 


PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
AGRICULTURE, 


PRINTED FOR 


CAHilliam Wlackwood an¥ Sons, 


EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


Henry Stephens, F.R.S.5B. 


THE BOOK of the FARM: a Systematic 
Work on Agriculture. By Henry STEPHENS, F.R.S.p, 
A New Edition. To be completed in Four Parts, ta 
2 vols. royal 8vo. of which Parts [T. Il. and III, 
published, price 12s. 6d. each. With numerous beste. 
tions on Steel, by Thomas Landseer and others; ang 
upwards of 500 Engravings on Wood, by R. W. Brap. 





ston. 

A MANUAL of PRACTICAL DRAIN. 
ING. Third Edition. Price 5s. With 63 Engravings og 
Wood. 

Prof Johnst 





1. LECTURESon soos oe AL CHE. 
MISTRY and GEOLOGY. By James F. W. Jounstoy, 
M.A. F.R.S.S.L. and E. F.G &. A Nee Edition. 
In one large volume 8vo. price 24s. 


2. ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL CHE. 
MISTRY and GEOLOGY, The Fifth Edition. In fools. 
cap 8vo. price 6s. 

8. A CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL 


CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. A New Edition. Price 
Is. 






4. ON the USE of LIME in AGRICULTUR 


In foolscap 8vo. price 6s. 


EXPERIMENTAL AGRICULTURE: 

teing the Results of Past and Suggestions for Future 

Experiments in Scientific and Practical Agriculture. In 
Svo. price 8s. 


INSTRUCTIONS for the ANALYSIS of 


SOILS. 8vo. price Ls, 


7. CONTRIBUTIONS 
AGRICULTURE. 


THE CHEMISTRY 
and ANIMAL PHYSIO!| OGY. By Dr. G. J. Motper, 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Utrecht. 
Translated from the Dutch by Dr. Fromberg; with an 
Introduction and Notes by Professor Jolimston. In one 
large volume 8vo. With 22 Engravings, coloured and 


to SCIENTIFIC 


In 8vo. price 6s. 6d, 


of VEGETABLE 





plain. Price 30s. bound in cloth. 
Sir Henry Steuart. 
THE PLANTERS GUIDE. A Practical 


Essay on the best Method of giving immediate effect to 
Wood, by Transplanting of large Trees and Underwood, 
By Sir Henagy Srevant, Uart. of Allanton, LL.D. F.RLS.E. 
&e. A New Edition, With numerous Illustrations. In 
8vo. price 21s, 





James Brown. 
FORESTER; being Plain 
eal Directions for the Planti Rearing, 
Management of Forest Trees. By JAMES 
Vorester, Arniston. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


THE and Prae- 
and General 


LBaowy, 









James Caird. 
HiGH FARMING UNDER 
COVENANTS the best Substitute for Protection. By 
JAMES CAIRD, Farmer, Baldoon. Fifth Edition. With 
aved Plan of Farm-Buildings. Price Is.; or 1s. 44. 
t 


LIBERAL 


eng 


by pe 











Dr. Thomson. 
INTRODUCTION to METEOROLOGY. 
By Davip P. Tuomson, M.D. Edinburgh. A Systematic 
Treatise, wherein the Laws of that important br neh of 
Natural Science are explained by numerous interesting 
fects, methodically arranged and familiarly de~« ribed. 
With numerous Ulustrations. In 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


John Stewart, V.S. 


1 STABLE ECONOMY. A _ Treatise on 
the Management of Horses. By Joun Stewart, V.5. 
A Edition, (being the Fourth.) In feap. 8Vv0. 
WwW tmerous Wood-cuts. Price 6s. 6d. 


ADVICE to PURCHASERS of HORSES. 
A shi wt and familiar Treatise on the External Conforma- 
tion of the Hors, the Matere of Soundness and Un- 
soundness, &e. Feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


John Ainslie. 

A TREATISE on LAND-SURVEYING. 
By Joun Ainstiz. A New and Enlarged Edition, em- 
bracing Railway, Military, Marine, and Geodetical Sut- 
veying. By Wititam Gateratrn, M.A. F.R.AS. I 
lustrated by 32 Engravings on Steel, by W. and A. K. 
Johnston; and 167 on Wood, by Branston. In demy 
8vo. price 21s, 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


William @Wlackwood any Sons. 


Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 


. THE CAXTONS; a Family Picture. By 
an Fr. Betwer Lytton, Bart. Author of “ Rienzi,’ 
&e. Kc. In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s, bd. 


9, THE POEMS and BALLADS of SCHIL- 
LER. Translated by Sir Epwaxp Butwer Lyrron, 
Bart. With a Brief Sketch of Schiller’s Life. In 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. price 2Is. 


Professor Aytoun. 
LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 
and OTHER POEMS. By Wittiam FE. Ayroun, Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh. With 





an Appendix, containing an E xamination of the State- | 


Mr. Macaulay’s “ History of England” re- 
John Grahame, of Claverhouse, Vis« 


A New Edition, in feap. 8vo. price 9s. 


ments in 
garding 
Dundee. 


punt 


The War in India. 

LEAVES from the JOURNAL of a SUBAL- 
TERN ; during the Campaign in the Punjaub, 1848-49, 
In | vol. small Svo. price 6s. 

The late George F. Ruxton. 

LIFE in the “FAR WEST.” 
Groxce F. Ruxtox, Esq. Author of 
Mexico.” In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 6s. 


“Travels in 


Samuel Warren. 
1. NOW and THEN. By Samvert Warkken, 
Esq. F.R.S. A New Edition, being the Thi 1; with the 


Author’s last Corrections, and a Preface, In } vol. royal 
post Svo. cloth gilt. Price 21s, 


2. THE DIARY of a LATE PILTYSICIAN 


A New Edition, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 12s. 


By the late 


of | 


3. TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. A New | 
Edition. 2 vols. feap. Svo. price 18s. 
THE MORAL, SOCIAL, and PRO 


FESSIONAL DUTIES of ATTORNIES and SOLICI- 
TORS. In 1 thick vol. feap. Svo. price Ys 
Dr. Mayo. 
LETTERS on the TRUTHS CONTAINED 


in POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, Ly lesser? Mayo, 


M.D. Post 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
A. Keith Johnston. 
1.THE PHYSICAL ATLAS of NA- 
TURAL PHASNOMENA,. By Avcexanper Kerru Joun- 





apher at Edinburgh in Ordi- 
In imperial folio, haif-bound 


ston, F.R.G.S. F.G.S. Ge 
nary to her Majesty. 
Morocco, price 102. 10s, 
THE PHYSICAL 
TURAL PHENOMENA; reduced from the 
Imperial Folio, This Edition contains 25 
cluding a Palwontological and Geological 
British Islands, engraved on Steel, in the 


ATLAS of 
Editi.n in 
Maps, in- 
Map of the 
highest style of 


the art, expressly for this Edition, by Messrs. W. and 
A Jounston, and carefully Coloured under their 
superintendence ; with Descriptive Letterpress, and a 
very copious Index. In imperial quarto, half-bound 
Moroeco, price 2/. 12s. 6d. [NV ready, 

8. THE NATIONAL ATLAS of HIS- 
TORICAL, COMMERCIAL, and POLITICAL GEO- 


GRAPHY ;f 
with an Index of upwards of 14,000 
compiled from the Maps. A New 

folio, half-bound Russia, price &/. Ss. 


Names of Places, 
Edition, in imperial 


James Grant. 


MEMOIRS and ADVENTU! 
WILLIAM KIRKALDY of GRANGE 


tES of SIR 
Knight-¢ 








ome 
| 


mander of French Horse, Lord of the ret Council, | 
and Governor of the Castle of Edinburghfor Mary Queen 
of Scots. By JAMES GRANT, Esq. In vol, post Svo. 


price 10s 6d. 
David Hume. 

LETTERS of EMINENT PERSONS AD- 
DRESSED to DAVID HUME. In 8vo. uniform with 
Surton’s * Life of Hume.” Price 10s, 

George Cleghorn. 


ANCIENT and MODERN ART; Hlistori 





and Critical. By Grorce CLecHonn, Esq. of Weems. 
Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 2 vols. feap. 
Svo. price 12s. 
Principal Hill. 
LECTURES in DIVINITY. By the late 
Gronce Hitt, D.D. Principal of St. Mary’s College, St 
Andrews. A New Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. price l4s. 


Mrs. Hemans. 
THE POEMS of FELICIA THEMANS. 


With Mlustrative Notes; a Selection of Cor 
Criticisms ; and a Portrait of the Author, « 
Finpen from the Bust by Fletcher, In 1 vol. 
price 12. Ls, 





Mrs. Southey. 
; SOLITARY HOURS. A New 
in fcap, 8vo. price 5s, 
THE BIRTHDAY, and OTHER POEMS. 
In feap. Svo. price 7s. 
3. CHAPTERS on CHURCHYARDS. 


New Edition, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


Edition, 


A 


45, George Street, Edinburgh; 
and Paternoster Row, London. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 





ar 
ol, 


NA- | 


rom the most Recent and Authentic Sources, | 





Cheap Reissue of Mr. Ainsworth’s Works in Shilling Volumes. 
On November the 24th, in Ornamental Boards, complete in 1 vol. 


WINDSOR 


By W. HARRISON 


AINSWORTH, Esq. 


CASTLE. 


Price Is. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand, 


To be had of all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the 


tailway Stations. 





New Work by the Author of “ Jane Eyre.’’ 
Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price MW. 11s. 6d. 


Shirley, by Currer Bell. 


Author of 


There 
i ranuine 


conception in it quite marvellous. 
in the range of English fiction.” 

“* Shirley’ sa novel of 
and keep the faculties in eager and impatient suspense.” 

“ There is something in it of kin to Jane 
human life as itis in England, in the thoughtful 
nant.” — Globe. 

“* Shirley ’ is essentially a story 
passions of the 
Standard of Freedom, 

“* Shirley’ 


of English ec 


anatomy of the female heart.’ 
London : 


“* Shirley ’ is the 


muntry life. 
actors display the hand of real genius and the deep and searching glance of woman's intuition,’*— 


remarkable power and brilliancy 


is like no other heroine of romance ever drawn. 
beauty of his heroine’s character, will at once secure for his book g 
Daily News. 

SMITH, ELDER, 


; it is calculated to rouse 
Morning Post. 

Austen’s books, 
and toiling classes, 


‘Jane Eyre.” 


“The book possesses dcep in‘erest and an irresistible grasp of reality. 
are scenes which for strength and delicacy of emotion are not transcended 


There is vividness and distinctness of 


attention, excite the imagination, 


Edgeworth’s, or Walter Scott's, There ig 
with the women and clergy thereto appurte- 


or Maria 


The delineations of character and the management of the 


Currer Bell's originality of mind, and the triumphant 
reat and deserved popularity.’ — Britannia, 


and Co, 65, Cornhill, 





lay is published, 
THE CHURCH, 


asSermon. By the Rev. 


AND THE 


Joun LAMIL- 


» ELIGION, 
& PEorLe; 


tun Thom. Published by request. Paper cover, Is. 
London: Joun Cuarman, 142, Strand. 
YREAT EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRY 


J OF ALL 
~A Report on the 


NATIONS.— Now ready, folio, price 2s.6d. 
Eleventh French Exposition of the 
Products of Industry. By Marrnaew Diesy Wyatt, 
Architect. Drepared by order of H.R. LL. the President 
and Council of the Society of Arts, 
J. CUNDALL, 21, Old Bond Street ; 

186, Strand; and D. Bocuse, 


7 NCYCLOPLEDIA METROPOLITANA; 
4 or SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 
Second Edition, revised, printed in crown 8vo. 

published in Monthly Vols 
INTRODUCTORY DISSERTATION on 
Iy 8. T. COLERIDGE. With a New Synop- 
ice 2s. embossed cloth, 

Volume I1.—UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, 
Sroppakrt, LL.D. Entirely rewritten, price 


CHAPMAN and ILALL, 
86, Fleet Street. 


Volume I. 
METHOD 
sis, ve , 
By Sir Joun 
4s. cloth. 








Preparing: Volume UL.—LOGIC, By Archbishop | 
Wuarery. Price 3s, (ec. Ist.) 

ve lume IV —RUETORIC. By the Same. 3s. Gd, 
(Dee, Ist.) 

Volume V.— HISTORY of the RISE and EARLY 
PROGRESS of CHRISTIANITY. By Bishop Hinps, 
(Jan, Ist.) 

This Edition of the ENCYCLOP_LEDIA is also pub- 
lished in WEEKLY SHILLING l’auts, A Prospectus gratis, 

Joun J. Gairrin and Co, London; and RK, Guirrin 


and Co, Glaszow 
— CHAMBERsS’S PUBLICATIONS. 
i November List. 


1. 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL; 
now published, at 4s. 6d. each. 
2 


New Serics. 11 vols. 


INFORMATION FOR 1 HE PEOPLE; 
(A cheap Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge.) 
3 


New Edition. 
2 vols. 16s. 


ENGLISH 


CYCLOPLEDIA OF LITERATURE, 
2 vols, I4s. 
i. 
USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING TRACTS, 2 
vols, 20s, 


INSTRUCTIVE AND w+ gee LI- 
BRARY. 8 vols, published, at 2s. 6d. wach. 
— Frencu Revoitcrn wy A. T. W. Redhead, 3 vols. 
GLIZ0T's CIVILIZATION IN EUROPE, 
—— Bunron’s POLITICAL AND SOCIAL Ex 
— Memorrs or FRANcis HORNER. 
—— Davey’s NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
—— GeaMAN LITERATURE, by Joseph Gostick. 


NOMY. 











6. 
LIBRARY FOR YOU NG PEOPLE, 12 vols. pub- 
lished, at ls. each, 
SELECT WRITINGS or ROBERT CHAMBERS, 
7 vols, at 4s. each, 
Ss. 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE; English Section 44 
yols. published, various prices. 
Q 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE; Latin Section, 6 vols 
published, (with English Notes.) 8. d. 
- - in Grammar, by Dr. Schmitz ....+.- 3.66 
——C. J. Cwsaris Commentarii de Bello 
GalliCd cocccccccccccccccceseccoevece 2 6 
— P. Virgilii Maron irmina » 4 6 
— (, Sallustii Crispi Catilina et Jugurtha. 2 0 
— (). Curtius Rutus, de Gestis Alex Magni. 3 6 
— M. Tullii Ciceronis Orationes Selecta... 3 6 
10. 
ATLAS FOR THE PEOPLE. 4to. price 12s. 6d. 
i. 
SCHOOL ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
GLOGRAVHY, 4to. price 10s. 6d. 
12. 
LARGE SCHIOOL-ROOM MAPS; mounted, 10 in 


number, 9 at 14s. each, | at 21s, 
13. 
SCIIOOL COPY-BOOKS ; in 15 sets, post size, price 
6d. cach, and 10 sets, feap. size, price 3¢. each. 
14. 
COOKERY AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY for Young 
ilousewives, price ls. 6d. 
*.* In December, a Volume of FIRESIDE 
MENTS for Christmas. 
W. and R,. Chambers, Edinburgh; D. Chambers, Glar- 
gow; W. 5. Orr and Co, London; J. M‘Glashan, Dublin 
and all Booksellers, 


AMUSE- 





| 





ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 
SS. in the LIFE of Mrs. MARGA- 
RET MAITLAND of Sunny Side. Written by 






llerself, 
Henny Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street, London. 


WILLIAM PENN AND T. B, AULAY, 
Just published, 8vo. price ls 

\ ILLIAM PENN AND “THOMAS B. 
MACAULAY; being brief Observations on the 

Charges made in Mr. Macaulay's “ History of England ” 

against the Character of William Penn. By W. E. 

FOuSTER. 

London: 


x. At 


CHARLES GiLrrn, 5, Bishopsgate Street Without. 


s day is published, 8vo. sewed, price Is 
pue N ATIONAL RESTORATION OF THE 
JEWS TO PALESTINE REPUGNANT TO THE 
WORD OF GOD. A SPEECH delivered in the Lecture 
llall of the Collegiate Institution, in Liverpool, at the 
Anniversary Meeting of the Auxiliary Society for Pro- 
moting Christianity amongst the Jews, October 21, 1849, 
The Lord Bishop of Chester in the Chair. By WiLtiamM 
Wirrners Eweank, M.A. Minister of St. George’s Church, 
in Everton. 
Liverpool: Detenron and Laueuton ; London: 
F. and J. Rivineron ; Cambridge: Joun Derauwron, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Now ready, to be had at all the Libraries, 
HeE Oo GtIL Y E 8; 
A Novel. 

“ Very welcome for its honest feeling, for its happy 
touches of character, and real pathos.” — Eraminer. 

“ The book is charming.”—Atienum, 

“ Itis a pleasure to speak, as we are bound to speak, 
of the book before us, in terms of high and cordial praise.” 

Weekly News. 

* A tale of intense passion, powerfully written.” 
Bull. 

“A clever novel. * * * No class of readers will be 
disappointed.” —Literary Gazette. 
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In 4 vols. post 8vo. price 42s, the Third Edition, with 
numerous Additions, 
OLIVER CROMWELL’'S LETTERS and SPEECHES, 
WITH ELUCIDATIONS, 
By THoMas CARLYLE. 
With a Portrait of Cromwell, from an Original 
Miniature by Cooper, 

An Appendix to the First and Second Editi 
prising the new matter introduced, is also published, 
demy Svo, 3s. —_—_—_ 

MR. CHARLES LEVER’S NEW WORK, 
In 1 thick octavo volume, price 21s. cloth, 

ROLAND CASHEL. By CHances Lever, 
of * Harry Lorrequer,” “ Knight of Gwynne,” 
Forty Lilustrations by Puiz 


London: CuarMan and ITALL, 186, Strand. 
On the 24th, in 


BENTL E 
| a ILISTORY OF 


OF NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER. 
iby M 
From the French, 
i lente 
Mue 


ma, com- 
in 


Author 
&c. with 


Y’S 


TO BE 
ISVO. price 


» 16s 
THE CRUEL. 


1. 
2 vols. crowr 
PETER 
MERIMER. 
with Notes. 
i. 
post 
MA i RI AGE 
By Miss Raikes. 
it. 
On the 26th, in 2 vols. post Svo, 17. Ls, 
- . . POL Tw ’ "TS. 
CRADLE OF THE TWIN GIANTS; 
Science and History. 
Henry Cuntstmas, M.A. F.R.S. I 
Librarian of Sion College. 


vols &VvO 


ONTRACT, 


By the Rev. “S.A, 


Iv. 
On the 28th, in crown 8vo. price 6s. neatly bound, 
The Third Volume of 
R. PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
M*. oncluding “ The Re'gn of Ferdinand 


and Isabella.” 
N.B. “Mr. Prescott’s Historical Works” 
pleted in Eight Monthly Volumes. 
v. 
On the 28th, complete in 1 vol. neatly bound, 
price 3s. 6d. ’ ‘ 
YNAPTAIN MARRYAT’S 
OLLA PODRIDA. 
Ricnagp Bent.ey, New Burlington Strec e 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


will be com- 
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MURRAY’S 


LIST OF WORKS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON, 





NEARLY READY. 


LIVES of the CHIEF JUSTICES of ENG- 
LAND. From the Norman Conquest till the 
Death of Lord Mansfield. By Lord Campse tt. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

It. 


HISTORY of GREECE (continued). From 
the Peace of Nikias down to the Battle of Kni- 
dus, (B.c. 421 to 394.) By Grorce GrRore, 
Esq. Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 


LIFE of JOHN CALVIN. Compiled from 
Authentic Sources, and particularly from his Cor- 
respondence. By Tuomas H. Drer, Esq. Por- 
trait. 8vo. 


Iv. 


A HISTORY of SPANISH LITERATURE. 
With Criticism on particular Works, and Bio- 
graphical Notices of Prominent Writers. By 
GrorGE Ticknor, Esq. 3 vols. 8yo. 


v. 
THE HEIRESS IN HER MINORITY; 


or Progress of Character. By the Author of 
‘* Bertha’s Journal.” 2 vols. 12mo. 


vi. 

The ENGLISH REVOLUTION of 1640— 
{688, and the Causes of its Success. By M. 
Guizor. 8vo. 

vil. 

A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, of 
Greek and Roman Mythology, Biography, and 
Geography. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
By Dr. WM. Smiru. One volume, 8vo. 


vill. 


LAVENGRO, an AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
GrorGe Borrow, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


By 


Ix. 


A HISTORY of POTTERY and PORCE- 
LAIN. With a Description of the Manufacture 
from the Earliest Period in various Countries. 
By Joseru Marryat, Esq. Plates and Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 

x 


On the DOCTRINE of HOLY BAPTISM. 
By Archdeacon WILBERFORCE. 8yo. 


HUNGARY and TRANSYLVANIA. With 
Remarks on their Condition, Social, Political, 
and Economical. By Joun Pacer, Esq. New 
Edition. Wood-cuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 


xIt. 


TURKEY and its DESTINY: The result of 
Journeys made in 1847-8, to Examine into the 
State of that Country. By Cuarces Macrar- 
Lang, Esq. Author of “Constantinople in 1828.” 
2 vols. 8vo. 

xut. 


HANDBOOK of LONDON, Past and Pre- 


sent. By PerTer Cunnincuam, Esq. A New 
Edition, revised. One volume. Post 8vo. 
XIV. 


LIFE and VOYAGES of COLUMBUS, and 
of his Companions. By Wasuineron Irving, 
Esq. A New Edition. Maps. 3 vols. 8vo. 


xv. 

The INVISIBLE WORLD REVEALED by 

the MICROSCOPE. By Dr. Manrety, New 
Edition, with Coloured Plates. 16mo. 


xvi. 
The ARABIAN NIGHTS ILLUSTRATED: 
a New ‘Translation arranged for Family reading, 
with the old Spelling restored. With 600 Wood- 
cuts. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
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. LIFE of OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


. A SECOND VISIT 


. A RESIDENCE in 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 





. NINEVEH, and its REMAINS. By 


Austen H. Layarp. 
4th Edit. Plates & Wood-cuts, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


. The MONUMENTS of NINEVEH, Iilus- 


trated from Drawings by Mr. Layarp. 
100 Plates, folio. 


. The MONASTERIES of the LEVANT. 


By the Hon. Ropert Curzon. 
Second Edition. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 15s. 


By 
Wasuincron Irvina. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 


to the UNITED 
By Sir Cas. Lyevt, F.R.S. 
2 vols. Post 8vo. 18s, 


STATES. 


. MEMOIRS of SIR FOWELL BUXTON. 


By his Son. 


Third Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


. LIVES of the LINDSAYS; or a Memoir 


of the Houses of Crawford and Balcarres. 
By Lord Linpsay. 


3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


. CITIES and CEMETERIES of ETRURIA. 


By Grorur Dennis. 


Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


. A MANUAL of SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, 


prepared for H.M. Navy, and Travellers. 
Edited by Sir J. Herscne, Bart. 


Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


. A TOUR in SUTHERLAND. By Cuas. 


Sr. Joun. 
Wood-cuts. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 
The ROCKS and RIVERS of SCOTLAND. 
By Joun Co_quuoun. 


Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


SIERRA LEONE. 
Edited by Mrs. Norron. 


By a Lady. 
Post d5vo. Os- 


13. RANKE’S HISTORY of PRUSSIA. 
Translated from the German. 

3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

14. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Mrs. 


16. 


21. 


5. A HISTORY of the SIKHS. 


. ZESOP’S 


SOMERVILLE. 


New Edition, 2 vols. Foolseap 8vo. 12s. 


By Capt. 
J. D. CUNNINGHAM. 


Maps. 8vo. 15s. 


LIFE of Sir THOMAS MUNRO. 


G. R. GLeiG. 


By Rev. 


Post 8vo. 6s. 


. HORTENSIUS, or the ADVOCATE; an 


By Wo. Forsyru. 
Post 8vo. 12s, 


Historical Essay. 


. DALMATIA and MONTENEGRO ~ By 


Sir J. G. WILKINSON. 


Plates and Wood-cuts. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


. ADVENTURES in the LIBYAN DESERT. 


By Baye Sr. Joun. 


Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


. OUTLINES of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By Tuomas Suaw. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 


HORACE: illustrated from the Antique. 
Edited by the Rev. H. H. Mirman. 
000 Wood-cut Vignettes. Crown 8vo. 42s. 
FABLES. By Rev. Tuomas 
JAMES. 
With 100 Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. |6s. 








London: Printed by Josern CLayton, of 320, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office 





NEW EDITIONS. 


—— 


I. 
GIBBON’S DECLINE and FALL of the 
ROMAN EMPIRE. With Notes by Mitway 
and Guizor. 2d Edit. Maps. 6 vols. 8vo. 63, 


m1. 
GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE. Qj 
Edition. Maps. Vols. 1 to 6. Svo. 16s. each, 


WILKINSON'S ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, 
With 600 Illustrations. 3d Edition. 5 vols. 8yo, 


84s. 
Iv. 
HALLAM’'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 5th 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


Vv 


HALLAM’S EUROPE during the MIDDLE 


AGES. 9th Edition. 2 vols. S8vo. 24s. 
v1. 

HALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY of 
EUROPE. 3d Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 368. 

vu. 

LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES of the LORD 
CHANCELLORS. 3d Edition. 7 vols. 8vo. 
102s. 

vu. 

ELPHINSTONE’S HISTORY of INDIA. 
3d Edition. Map. 8vo. 18s. 

1x. 


RANKE’S HISTORY of the POPES. Trans- 
lated by Saran Aus7in. 3d Edition, 2 vols. 
Svo. 24s. 

x 


SOUTHEY’S BOOK of the CHURCH, 
6th Edition. S8vo. 12s. 
xt. 
BLUNT’S SCRIPTURAL COINCIDENCES. 
2d Edition. 8vo. 12s. 
XI. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. Edited 
by Mr. Croker. One Volume, royal 8vo. 188 


xl. 


BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Complete 


and Copyright Edition. Royal 8vo. 15s. 
x1v. 
CRABBE’S LIFE and POEMS. Complete 
and Copyright Edition. Royal 8vo. 15s. 
XV. 
LYELL’S PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY. 


Edition. Plates. One Volume. 8vo. 18s. 


7th 


XVI. 
SOMERVILLE on the PHYSICAL SCIEN- 
CES. 8h Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Xvi. 


ABERCROMBIE on the INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS. 13th Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


XVIII, 
ABERCRO'UBIE on the MORAL FEEL- 


INGS. 8th Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 


XIX. 
MRS. MARKITAM’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND for YOUNG PERSONS. New Edition. 


l2mo. 7s. 6d. 
xXx. 

Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE 
for YOUNG PERSONS. New Edition. 12mo. 
7s 6d. 

XX. 

Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of GER- 
MANY for YOUNG PERSONS. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

of Ropext Patmer and Joseru CLarron, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 


Parish of St. Dunstan’s in the West, in the City of London ; and Published by the aforesaid Jossra CLayron, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, 
in the County of Middlesex.—Sarunpay, (7th NovEMBER 1849. 
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